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PROSPECTUS. 


Our object, by this publication, is toepremote pure religion, sound morals 
Gbristian reforms ; the abolition of slaveholding, caste, the rum-traflic, and 
kindred crimes—the application of Christian principles to all the relations, du- 
ties, business arrangements, and aims of life ;—to the individual, the family, 
the Church, the State, the Nation—to the work of converting the world to 
God, restoring the common brotherhood of man, and rendering Society the 
type of heaven. Our text book is the Bible ; our standard, the Divine law ; 


eur expediency, obedience; our plan, the Gospel ; our trust, the Divine prom- 
jsos ; our panoply, the whole armor of God. 


ag Editors friendly, please topy,%r notice. 











‘SPEECH OF HON, GEO. W. JULIAN. 


Hon. Ggp. vik of Indiana delivered an able speech 
inthe” House of Representatives, Jan. 14, the House being 
jn Committee of the Whole:on’ the State of the Union. It 

“Gs too long for our little sheet, but we present the following 
extracts, as specially deserving attention. 


PA 


. 


FREEDOM CANNOT LIVE WITH SLAVERY, 


Sir, this rebellion is a bloody and frightful demonstration 


of the fact that slavery and freedom cannot dwell together in 
tl ' his boon. tied, ine 
veringly, and with a patience which dohed d , and has 
iminated. i 


in civil war. We have pursued the spirit of 
conciliation to the very gates of death, and yet the “irre- 
ressible conflict” is upon us, and must work out its needed 
n. I do‘not refer to our uniform forbearance towards 
slavery as a virtue. On the contrary, this has only mad- 
dened and emboldened its spirit, and hastened an event 
which was simply a question of time. We, in the free 
States, are not wholly guiltless, but I charge to the account 
ot slavery that very timidity and lack of manhood inthe 
North through which it has managed to rule the nation. It 
has prepared itself for its work of treason hy feeding upon 


the virtue of our public men and demoralizing the spirit of 
our people. As an argument against prety this rebellion 
is absolutely overwhelming. Nothing cou d possibly add 


to its irresistible force. Other arguments, however convinc- 
ing to men of reflection, have not thus far been able to 


rouse the mass of our people to any very earnest opposition | 


to slavery upon principle ; but this argument must prevail 
with every man who is nota rebel at heart. This black 
conspiracy against the life of the Republic, which has 
armed half a million of men in its work of treason, piracy 
and murder—this magnificent spectacle of total depravity 
made easy in real life, is the crowning flower and fruit of 
our partnership with the “sum of all villainies.” All the 
.¢times and horrors of this straggle for national existence 

cry out against it, and demand its utter political damnation. 
In the fires of the revolution which it has kindled, it has 

inted its own character with a pencil, dipped in hell. 
The lives sacrificed in the war it has waged, the agonies of 
the battlefield, the bodies and limbs mangled and maimed 
for life, the widows and orphans made to mourn, the moral 
ravages of war, the waste of property, the burning of 
bridges, the robbery of forts, arsenals, navy-yards, and 
mints, the public sanction and practice of piracy, and the 
imminent peril to which the cause of free government 
throughout thie world is subjected, all write their deep 
brand upon slavery. as a Christless outlaw, and plead with 
us to smite it in the name of God. 

Can I be mistaken, Mr. Chairman, in holding slavery to 
this fearful reckoning? -If se, why has there been no re- 
bellion in any non-slaveholdiug State? Why is it, that in 

great centres of slaver., treason is most rampant, while, 
as we recede into regions in which the slaves are few and 
scattered, as in Western Virginia, Delaware, and other 
border States, we find the people loyally disposed towards 


the Union? These facts admit of but one explanation. | crisis, and coin this “golden moment” into jewels of liberty 


Kindred to them is the known character of the men who 





(two doors above 


are conducting this rebellion. They tell us, as Vice Presi- 
dent Stephens has done, that slavery is to be the corner- 
stone of the Southern Confederacy. Its leaders and their 
associates denounce Jefferson as a sophist, and the Declara- 
tion of Independence as “Red Repub doctrine.” ‘They 
ak of the laboring millions of the free States as the 
“mud-tills of society,’ as « “pauper banditti,” as “‘greasy 
mechanics and filthy operatives.” They declare that slave- 
ry is right and tiecessary ;” and this doctrine has been ad- 
vocated by the Southern pelpis, and by the leading news- 
pers of Charleston, Kichmond, and New Orleans. They 
believe with Calhoun, that slavery ig “the most safe and 
stable basis for frec institutions in the world.” They agree 
with Governor Hummond, that “‘slavery supersedes the 
necessity of an order of nobility, and the other appenda 
of a hereditary system of gevernment.” They teach that 
“capital should own labor,” and that “seme men are born 
with saddles on their backs, and otherg booted and spurred 
to ride them by the grace of God.” hb the language of a 
distinguished rebel Senator, they “wold spread the bles- 
sings of slavery, like the religion of our divine Master, to 
the uttermost ends of the earth.” . By these atrocious sen- 
timents they are animated in their revolt ‘against the Gov- 
ernment. Sir, does any man doubt that, should the rebels 
triumph over us, they will establish slavery in every free 
State? Was uot the immediate cause of the revolt their 
inability to diffuse this curse under the Constitution? ‘They 
do not disguise the fact that they are’ fighting for slavery. 
They tender us that special issue, and have staked the exis- 
tence of their idol upon the success of! their arms against 
us. If we meet them at all, we necessarily meet them on 
the issue they tender. If we fight at all, we must fight sla- 
| very as the grand rebel. 


> 


t SLAVERY MUST BE EXTIRBATED. 


The rebels have demanded a ‘reegnstruction” on the 
basis of slavery ; let us give thom a “reponstruction” on the 
basis of freedom. Let us convert the wi tes.into eon: 

uered inces, reman 7 I 
Under no circumstances should :we cpnsent to end this 
struggle on terms, that would leave us where we be- 
gan it. To conclude the war by restoring slavery 
to the constitutional rights it has forfeited by treason, 
would be as unreasonable as putting out the fire, and turn. 
ing loose the incendiary with torch in hand. It would be 
like reinstating the devil in Paradise, to re-enact his rebel- 
lion against the Most high. Sir, let us see to it, that out of 
this war shall ‘come a permanent peace to these States. 
Let us demand “indemnity for the past, and security for: 
the future.” The mere suppression of the rebellion will he 
an empty mockery of our sufferings and sacrifices, if slavery 
shall be spared to canker the heart of the nation anew, and 
repeat its diabolical deeds. No, sir. The old dispensation 
is past. It served us as a school-master, to bring us into a 
new and higher one, and we are now done with it forever. 


NO EXCUSE FOR NOT EMANCIPATING. 


But so far as emancipation is concerned, constitutional 
difficulties, if any existed, are no longer in the way, since 
the Constitution itself recognizes the war power of the Gov- 
ernment, which the rebels have compelled us to employ 
against them. They have sown the wind, now let them 
reap the whirlwind. We have leave todo what the gro 
body of the people have hitherto excused themselves from 
doing, on the ground of impassible constitutional barriers, 
and our failure to act will be as criminal as the blessings of 
universal freedom would be priceless. “Man’s liberty is 
God’s opportunity.” Not for all the wealth or honors of 
the universe should we now withhold our suffrage from the 
proposition to “proclaim liberty throughout all the land, to 
all the inhabitants thereof.” Never, perhaps, in the history 
of any nation has so oat an occasion presented itself for 
serving the interest of humanity and Freedom. And our 
responsibility, commensurate with our power, cannot be 
‘evaded. As we are freed from all antecedent obligations, 

we should deal with this remorseless oligarchy as if we 
| were now at the beginning of the nation’s life, and about to 
lay the foundations of empire in these States for ages to 
| come, Our failure to give freedom to four millions of slaves 

would be a crime only to be measured by that of putting 

them in chains if they were free. If we could fully grasp 

this idea, our duty would becoine at once plain and impera- 
‘tive. We want not simply the yop ower to crush the 
| rébellion, but the statesmanship that shall comprehend the 





esatcly in our secs. 
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SLAVERY FRUSTRATES OUR FREE GOVERNMENT AND’ 
CONSTITUTION. ‘ 


Slavery, as I have already shown, has been the evil 
genius of the Government, from its birth. It-had frustrated 
the design of our fathers to form “a more perfect Union.” 
It has made it impossible to “establish justice,” or “to se- 
cure domestic tranquility.”, It has weakened “the common 
defense” by inviting foreign attack. It has op} the 
“general welfare” *b * its merciléss aristoc in human 
flesh. It has_denie us, “the blessings of liberty,” and 
given us its own innumerable curses instead. It has laid 
waste the fairest and most fertile half of the Republic, stay- 
ing its progress in population, wealth, power, know 
civilization, the arts, and religion, thus heaping its burdens 
upon the whole nation, and costing us for more than ‘the 
market value of all the millions im bonds. It has made the 
establishment of free schools and @ general system of edu- 
cation impossible. It has branded Sate as dishonorable 
and degrading. It has filled the ranks’ 6f infidelity, and 
brought religion itself into scorn, by bribing its professors 
to espouse its revolting iniquity. af has laid its wizard 
hand open the mightiest statesmen and most royal intellects 
of the land, and harnessed them, like beasts of burden, in 
its loathsome service. It has denounced the Declaration of 
Independence as a political abomination, and dealt with 
our fathers as hypocrites, who affirmed its self evident 
traths with a mental reservation, while appealing to the 
Supreme Judge of the world for the rectitude of their in- 
tentions. While spreading licentigusness, concubinage, and 
crime where it rules, it has lifted ip its rebel voice in the 
name of the United States, in pleading-the canse of despot- 
ism in every part of the civilized worth. And as the fitting 
climax of its career of lawlessness it has aimed its dagg: 
at the Government that .has fostered and guarded its 
and borne with its evil deeds for more than seventy years. 
Sir, this mighty rebel against all law, human and divine, is 
tow within olr grasp, and we should le it forever, 
“New oceasions teach wew dutiey,” and we should emplo 
oveny which the laws df-wa @ within our nea 
'i Wourging it out of life. | Not to do so, I repent, wi 
the most Heaven-daring recreaney to the graod. thadewhice 
the circumstances of the hour have committed to our hands. 
God forbid that we should throw away this sublime occa- 
sion for serving his cause on earth, leaving our children to 
deplore our failure, as we to-day have to deplore the 
slighted opportunities of the past. 





SLAVERY STRENGTHENS THE REBELS.-—-EMANCIPATION 
WOULD STRENGTHEN THE GOVERNMENT. 


Mr. Chairman, I need make no argument to prove that 
slavery is an element of positive strength to the rebels, un- 
less we employ it in furthering our own cause. The slaves 
till the ground, and supply the rebel army with provisions. 
Those not fit to bear arms oversee the plantations. Maulti- 
tudes cam be spared for the army, since women overseers 
are as capable and trustworthy as men. Of the entire 
slave population of the South, according to the estimates 
of our last census returns, one million are males, capable 
of arms. They cannot be neutral. As laborers, if 
not as soldiers, they will be the allies of the rebels, or of 
the Union. Count all the slaves on the side of treason, and 
we are 7 millions —— twelve millions. Count 
them on the loyal side, we are twenty-two millions 
against eight. How shall this black power be wielded ? 


A gentleman occupying a yery high official position, has 
said that it wonld bos ‘Mlegeate-to the people of the 


free 
State to call on four millions of blacks to aid in ing 
down eight millions of whites. Shall we then frecly give 
the rebellion four millions of allies, at the certain cost to us 
of many millions of money and many thousands of liyes? 
And, if so, may we not as well reinforce the rebels with 
such portion of our own armies as will make the contest 
equal in numbers, and thus save our cause from “di sd 
is the conduct of this war to be the only sabject which re- 
quires iuen to discard reason and forget humanity ? 

The rebels use their slaves in building fortifications ; 
shall we not inyite them to our lines, and employ them in 
the same business? The rebels employ them in raising the 
provisions, without which their armies must perish ; shall 
We not entice them to join our standard, and thus compel 
the enemy to reifforce the plantation by weakening the 
army? ‘The rebels employ them as cooks, nurses, team- 
sters, and scouts; shall -we decline such services in order 
to spare slavery? The rebels organize regiments of black 
men, who shoot down our loyal white soldiers; shall we 
sacrifice our sons and brothers for the sake of slavery, re- 





| and peace, for the future glory of the Republic. 





fasing to put black men against black men, when the high- 
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‘ est interest of both white and black plead for it? In the 
battles of the Revolution, and in the war of 1812, slaves and 
free men of coler fought with a valor unexcelled by white 
men. Are we afraid that a like honor to the colored man 
would be repeated, and thus testify against his enslavement ? 
I do not say that any general palioy of arming the slaves 
should be avowed ; but that in some capacity, military or 
civil, according to the circumstances of each particular 
a OF should be used in the necessary and appropriate 
work of weakening the power of their owners. Under 
competent military commanders we may possibly be able to 
subdue the rebels without cailing to our aid their slaves; 
but have we a right to reject it, at the expense of prolong- 
ing the war, and augmenting its calamities? Is it a small 
thing to sacrifice unnecessarily the lives of our young and 
middle-a ed men, the flower of the land, and rive with sor- 
row the hearts of friends and kindred? Can we afford a 
dollar of money, or a drop of blood, to spare the satanic 
power that has hatched this rebellion into life, and is now 
the sole barrier to our peace ? 
—  —~—e or 
‘ From the Cleveland Leader. 
IMPRISUNMENT OF REV, GEV. GURDON. 


PRAYER AND CONFERENCE AT THE WESLEYAN CHURCH, 


Ep. Leaver: Pursuant to notice, » Convention of Dele- 
gates from sundry parts of the State, representing local 
churches of several Christian denominations, together with 
those of our own citizens who cho-e to forgo the festivities 
and social usages of the city on a New Year’s Day, for the 
purpose, met in the Wesleyan Church, January Ist, 11 
o’clock A. M , for prayer and conference, having reference 
to the fine. and imprisonment of Rev. Mr. Gordon. 


' The Convention orgenized by appointing John Finney, of 
Mansfield, President, and Revs. John Witam, J. A. Thome, 
and W. HI. Brewster, Vice Presidents; and Rey. G, W. 
Torrence, of Martinsburgh, Ohio, and Rey. J. B. Dawson, 
of West Alexandria, Pa., Secretaries. 

The meeting was then opened by singing the 146th 
Psalm, and prayer, led by the President, in which Rey. Mr. 
Gordon, the slave, and the country were feelingly remem- 
bered. The Convention again joined in singing. and an ap- 
propriate and fervent prayer led by Rev. W. H. Brewster. 
A committee on Resolutions was then oo consisting 
of Revs. J. R. Whitam, A. Crooks, W. H. Brewster, J. A. 
Thome, G. W. Torrence, and Prof. Henry. And after an 
earnest and well-timed address by Rev, Mr. Thome, and 
ea by the same, the meeting adjourned till three o’clock 


Daring the afternoon and evening session, the following 
embodiment of sentiment reported by the Committee..on 
Resolutions .was discussed and adopted, viz : ee 

Whereas, Rev, Geofge Gordon is now distraihed of his 
liberty, being sentenced to close confinement in the Jail of 
this Count , and to heavy fine and costs, for resistance to a 
process which sought to doom a fellow-being to all the hor- 
rors of life-long enslavement, and not, as many in this and 
other localities suppose, for the sanction of stripes to the 
personal injury of a United States officer—this being no 
part of the finding under which he was tried ; and whereas, 
the Fugitive Slave Bill is unconstitutional and barbarous 
to the extent that any disability imposed for its violation is 
itself the infliction of an injustice and a wrong; and where- 
as, if in resistance to the enforcement of such an odious 
statute, Mr. Gordon’s sympathy for the oppressed and zeal 
in the cause of freedom betrayed him into a momenta 
indiscretion—a question we do not elect to decide—this 
does not in the least unsettle our confidence in, or abate our 
esteem for him as a worthy gentleman, good citizen, or 
Christian minister. Therefore, 

Resolved. That we assure our »persecuted brother of our 
unabated esteem, Christian sympathies and prayers. 

Resolved, That we entertain reverence for law and gov- 
ernment officers, when acting in their legitimate spheres ; 
but we fail of language to fully express our abhorrence of 
the Fugitive Slave Bill, of its authors, and all who lend 
themselves to the infamous business of its enforcement. 

Resolved, That the above bill being clearly in violation 
of the word of God, commanding what God forbids, and as 
clearly at war with the feelings of humanity, and unconsti- 
tutional as well, we regard obedience thereto a crime, and 
disobedience a virtue. 

Resolved, That while we remember our Brother and his 
devoted wife, we remembered also the millions held in 
bondage worse than his—a life-long bondage—upon whom 
no crime is charged except that of a “skin not colored like 
our own,” and we pray that a righteous God will make our 
Brother’s unjust imprisonment contribute to to their speedy 
deliverance. . 

In addition to the above, the Convention 

Resolved, That having learned that Mr. Gordon has pre- 
pared a statement of facts concerning his case, we request 
that such statement, accompanied by a eopy of the proceed- 
ings of this Convention, be furnished the editors in this cit 
who are friendly to the cause of universal freedom, with 
the request that they publish the same. 

Although the Convention was not large nor largely at- 
tended, yet its proceedings were spirited and interesting. 
The friends of the slave, and personal friends of Mr. Gordon 
from different localities and of different religious denomina- 





tions, found it a season of interest and profit to confer and 


pray together. A. Crooks. 
or - 


ARMING OF THE SLAVES. 


A correspondent ofthe N. ¥. Tribune, writes from Port 
Royal, Jan. 8, as follows : 


I~ 


It is plain that the arming of the slaves will now become 
general, on one side or the other. In addition tu the ac- 
counts heretofore reeeived from different parts of the South, 
here is » statement of a negro who came into camp on New 
Year’s Day: He knows that at a point not far distant 
from Port Royal, no less than 300 slaves are under arms, 
organized and officored mainly by whites, and forming a 
part of the regular force under command of the Geneva of 
that Department. They are treated very mach like whites 
—that is, like the common white soldiers—for whom South 
Carolina aristocracy has little more respect than for the 
blacks. Other companies were forming, in which the pro- 
portion of black officers was considerably larger. This ne- 
gro was asked to take command of a company already 
raised—the recruiting being abeut as near the volunteer 
system as elsewhere in the South. When he declined, he 
was ordered to take it, and threatened with punishment if 
he tefused. Indispésed to fight for the perpetuation of the 
tyranny that sought to compel him, he fled to our camp, 
where there seems small chance of his being either com- 

lled er permitted to fight for the flag that protects him. 

is statements are confirmed by another slave from the 
same district, who neither knew the other before, nor has 
seen him since. . 

The name of this negro and his former owner, and the 
| plantation from which he came, are all known to me, but 
| there is « reason far aot publishing them. He has brought 
information of great value concerning the rebel forees and 
perpen for defence in. a certain quarter, partly con- 

rming and purtly extending the knowledge already in 

ossession of Gen. Sherman. I cannot praise too highly 
Bis intelligence and honesty, and he gives no mean evidence 
of military capacity, ia the suggestions which he mad» for 
the attack of the rebel defences. He went down to the 
wharf, scanned the vessels of war at anchor, and gave a 
clear opinion as to how many might approach the place, 
to which he offers to pilot them. Wher r first talked with 
him, he drew on the sand with the point of his stick, a 
plan of the district from which he came, indicating with 
perfect distinctness the locality of forces, giving their names 
and strength, and marking the points of approach. After- 
ward he brought me a piece of board on which he had 
sketched the same, and its main features corresponded so 
accurately with the chart, that it was impossible to doubt 
ho was right in details. He came to our camp because he 
was determined he would not fight for slavery, and believed 
that here he might fight for freedom. Why should he not? 
How long before we shall believe that a negro can fight as 
well as work for the flag—that he has courage, capacity 
and will for war? Gen. Sherman is expressly authoriz 
by his instructions, to arm the slaves if-he choose.’ He will 
learn that sooner or later, that the side which first summons 
the negro to its aid will conquer; that the South will 
emancipate and arm her slaves, sooner than submit to 
defeat: that the abolition of slavery is no longer a question. 
The only question left to be answered is, whether they or 
we shall abolish it—on which the four millions of blacks 
shall mot aig. af they or we shall inscribe on our ban- 
ner, “Justice to the negro,” and under it advance to suc- 
cess. 


ANOTHER WITNESS, 
STATEMENTS OF JOHN PARKER. 


The Evening Post of Jan. 24, contains two long columns 
of the statements made to the Editor of that paper by Johu 
Parker, an escaped slave. We ourselves have seen, and 
conversed with Parker, and have listened to his statements, 
at the Missionary Rooms, to Rev. 8. S. Jocelyn, Lewis 
Tappan and others, by whom he was carefully questioned, 
and left no doubts in the minds of those who heard him, of 
the truth of his statements, which were substantially the 
same as those of the Post. We fully agree with the Post's 
opinion of his intelligence and conscientiousness. 


We make room for a few extracts from the Post - 
From an interview with an unusually intelligent “con- 


traband,” who has been in the employ of the rebels since 
March last, and who was in the battle of Bull Ran, having 





| charge of a gun in the third battery during the whole en- 
| gagement, we are furnished with a graphic picture of the 
rebellion from the other side, as well as a very interesting 
account of the battle of Bull Run, the forces engaged, and 
the results of the engagement. We give his story, with 
dates and numbers, as he told it, and after a rigid cross- 
questioning we are satisfied with the general truth of the 
statements. 

In reply to inquiries he gave his name as John Parker, 
-stuted that he was born in King and Queen county, near 





Richmond, Virginia; is abeut forty years of age, a carpen- 





| ter by trade, married, and has four children. One of his | 


| children, seventeen years of age. is a body servant with his 


olonel in the rebel army. 

as sold six months before 
ped eight years, and a gir] 
of six years), escaped acre».  ou’s Ferry with their mother 
in the latter pert of Deceis'-vr. Parker is a stout, healthy 
mulatto, intelligent above t.c average of slaves, can read 
the large print of the Bible, speaks quite plainly and very 
fluently, appears extremely conscientious, and appears to 
be a sincere and devoted christian, 

In March 1861, he was hired out to the rebel govern. 
ment, with nine others of his master’s forty slayes, to work 
upon masked batteries and trenches at Winchester, Virgin. 
ia. These batteries are dug under the bank in form of 9 
“half moon,” about six miles from the town. There were 
between four and five hundred slaves at work at Winches. 
ter until April last, when two hundred were taken to Fred. 
ericksburg to construct intrenchments and masked batteries 
along the Rappahannock river, both below and above the 
town. ° 


| We cannot copy the interesting accounts given by Par. 
ker, of the defences of Richmond, of his service in the rebel 
army, of the battle of Ball Run, (the best account we have 
yet seen,) of what followed after the battle, of his escape to 
the Federal Army, of his return for his wife and children, 
of his accidental separation from them, and search after 
them up to this time, his journey to this city, &c., all of 
which is full of thrilling interest. We select such portions 
as show to what extent free negroes and slaves have been, 
and still are employed as soldiers, by the rebels, being im- 
pressed into the service and armed. 

Parker was a slave, and was first employed on the in- 
trenchments, and then drilled, with others, as a soldier.} 

In the course of the conversation, Parker was asked, 





master, Thomas Griggs, no~ 
The next, fourteen years o + 
the war. The others (a b 


“ When did you leave Richmond ?” 

“ Discharged ’bout fust of June; went home to plantation. 
Master lived near Bull Run. He went into the army then, 
with two young masters, and the ’cruiting man came and 
got the overseer; and old mistress and young mistress lock 
up all but diping-room, and they go away, and leave us to 
keep house ; don’t know where; we ’spect#gonesto the free 
states.”’ e 

“ What became of, and what did you slaves do ?”’ 

“ Oh, we jist eat aud eat all we could, and took care of 
ourselves; didn’t do nothing. The army took away six 
pair males, six pair oxen, and give master bonds for ’em.” 

“ Did all the masters go to the army and leave their slaves 
at home ?” 

“ Yes, jist you can’t find one master in the country. All 
gone, all gone.” 

“ But how came you iu the army ?” 

“ Oh, there Comes an officer and takes all the best of us'to 
drill down to Bull Run.” 

“How many colored persons were there in the army at 
Bull Run ?” 

“One whole regiment free colored persons, and two reg- 
iments slaves among the white regiments, one company to 
each. All white officers.” 

“ What did you do then ?” 

“ We jist drilled, drilled, drilled—swab, load, charge can- 
non in the mask’ batteries at Bull Run.” 

“ How. many masked batteries were there at Bull Run?” 

“Four. The fust jist over in de corner of the wheat field ; 
the second—that’s two—round de corner, right down in 
the woods; and the three—that’s mine—at de left side de 
wheat field, and then the fourth, way back. All cross fire 
and cross-crosg. ,De fust fourteen guns, the other twelve, 


_ the three—that’s mine—fourteen guns, the other ten.” 


After his giving his narrative of the battle at Bull Run, 
&e., &c., Parker was asked : 


“ When did you leave Bull Run ?” 

“ Oh, jist we fix up de trenches and batteries and go to 
Munson Hill, to de Potomac, build more up here, George- 
town, and all around. Dey give us pass to go home and 
see de plantation, and how de mistress live. All white folks 
gone to de war, all de mistress go way South and to the 
free states. 

“ Den Beauregard say he gib all de slaves eight dollarsa 
month, der freedom, and big farm of land if they fight and 
be good soldiers. Den de slaves go to fight to get der free- 
dom.”’ 

In reply to further cross-questioning, Parker stated that 
there are now twelve regiments of negroes in the vicinity of 
Bull Run and Manassas Junction. He knew nothing of oth- 
ers, except that there were three companies at Gray’s Ferry 
and one on Coon’s Ferry on the Potomac. These regiments 
are distributed, one company in a regiment, with white of 
ficers, and trusted with all guard and picket duties in their 
turn; the officers first making them promise to kill all the 
white pickets and keep a-sharp look-out. One slave from 
Alabama was recommended by his master, John Peco, as % 
sharp-shooter,and was placed on picket duty and killed three 
of your pickets, and was afterwards shot one night, which 
was a source of general congratulation among the negroes, 
as they do not intend to shoot the white soldiers. : 

He gave a direct and candid account of the promise o 
Beauregard to pay the slaves eight dollars a month, and that 
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week after the battle of Bull Run. : 


In reply to interrogations concerning the offer of Beaure- 


the notice was err in the Richmond Despatch the next 


Whereas, The Divine Revelation forbids this claim on 
penalty of death, and 


Whereas, Nevertheless, by an interpretation of the Con- | 


gard to pay the slaves, Parker stated that they had not yot | stitution torturing its articles, and by precedents built pe 
as 


got any money, and that he expected that the musters had 
t “bonds.” He said that the negroes now had no faith 
in the promise of pay and freedom, and that they were es- 
caping as fast as an opportunity offered. 
© our inquiries whether the slaves were determined to 
come North, and if they knew that they would be free, he 
said they all understood it perfectly well, but every slave 
found coming towards our lines was shot. They may go 
as far as they please South, and not a master be found to 
stop them. He gave the fact that about one hundred kegs 
of powder a day, was manufactured at Fredericksburg, and 
that it was sent to all parts of the South. He said he was 
a carpenter by trade, and had made many of the carriages 
upon which the cannons at Bull Run were fired. He 
howed to our satisfaction, that the slaves were looking out 
for their freedom, and that they perfectly understand the 
means of gctting it, and om which side of this war their in- 
terests ave. But we do not care to bind their shackles 
tighter, nor thwart any of their schernes—and they are ma- 
ny and well laid—by giving information to the rebels. The 
saves well understand and believe that.this war is to make 
them free. 
To our inquiry whether the colored people wanted to 


shoot our troops, he said no! That they knew how to turn 
tke screw and fire over us. He said they might have killed 
a great many more of us, but the negroes had charge of 
the guns and they all agreed to fire over us a “heap of 
times.” 

In the course of his conversation he described the pow- 
der mills of Fredericksburg, saying that they made a hun- 
dred kegs a day, and the powder was sent South. 

To an inquiry how he got away, he told us a deep laid 
plan, perfectly understood throughout the South, and that the 
slaves were putting it in execution, hundreds and hundreds 
escaping. e crossed Gray’s ferry above Georgetown, and 
after an interview with General Bank's division, returned 
through the enemy’s ranks, and gave his wife and the other 
negroes in the vicinity, the assurance they so much wanted— 
that our troops wero friendly, and that they would not be sent 
back ; and r ome, for her escape, again crossed the 
ferty and came to New York. His wife, two children, and 
seven others crossed Coon’s ferry, a mile above, soon after. 


PARKER AND HIS FAMILY. 


Mr. Parker is now in search of his wife and two children, 
whocaine to this city some days since, and as soén as he finds 
them intends going to Canad,, (as he is not quite sure of his 
safety here) or to some smaller town, to settle work at his 
trade, confident that he can take care of his family, ani wish- 

to the remainder of his life in freedom. 

Should this statement fall under the eye of Mrs. Richard 
Parker, (who was, on the night of December 28th, furnished 
a letter by her husband to Mr. Beecher, of this city, and in- 
formed how to eséape, and who afterwards crossed the Poto- 
mac at Coon’s ferry), or any of her friends, she can find her 
husband, who is anxiously awaiting her, by calling upon or 
os Mr. W.E. Whiting, No. 61 John street, New 

ork. 





From the Tribune. 
DR. CHEEVER’S LECTURE AT WASHINGTON. 


The following is a pete of the lecture on Emancipation 
delivered at the Smithsonian Institution, in Washington, on 
Friday evening: 

The only thing in which we are resolute thus far, is the 
maintenance of Slavery; the crushing of the rebellion has 
been promised, but it is not yet seriously undertaken, and 
it never will be accomplished till we strike slavery to the 
heart. A palsy of imbecility and fear is upon us from 
God until we take our marching orders from Him. But the 
moment we do that,-we are safe. We only want justice on 
our side, and we can stand against the world. Put the con- 
flict on that issue of freedom, and every man’s strength will 
be doubled. Put the conflict on that issue, and we may 
rightfully demand from Great Britian or France to stay 
their hand, and yk us sympathy and time, while we go 
through the land with the proclamation of liberty. Oh! 
that God may, even thus late, have mercy upon us, and in- 
spire and send forth the proclamation. How glorious 
would then be our attribute, and how magnificent our mor- 
al power! Let the proclamation, run thus: 


PROCLAMATION. 


Wheareas ‘Che declared objects of the Constitution of the 
United States are to maintain justice and liberty, and no 
class or color of men are excluded from its benefits, but it 
is guaranteed in it that no man be deprived of life, liberty, 
or property, but by due process of law, and 

hereas. Life, liberty, aud the pursuit of happiness, are 
presented in the Declaration of indevendence as blessings 
to which all men are entitled, and 

Whereas, The possibility of property in man is: not only 
hot mooted in the Constitution, but on the contrary, it is 
matter of history that the framers of the same did exclude 


all mention of Slavery, because they deemed it wrong to 


such perversion, millions of the African race ure he 
slaves without crime, and without permission of such slave- 
holding by the Constitution, and 
| Whereas, The following States, to wit : Georgia, Alabama, 
North and South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Florida, 
Louisianna, Arkansas, and Virginia, have entered into a 
| conspiracy against the Government of the United States, 
'and discarding that Government and Constitution, have 
formed themselves into a Confederacy of Rebellion, for the 
declared purpose of rendering the slavery of the African 
race perpetual, and of ottng the possession and increase 
of their own slaye property beyond the possibility of inter- 
ference, and 
Whereas, For the said purpose they are now waging 
deadly war against the Government people of the Unit- 
ed States: Therefore I the Presidentof the United States, 
by virtue of the authority to me committed as Commander- 
in-Chief of the United States Army, under a military ne- 
cessity, for the purpose of crushing the rebellion, as well 
as for a final though tardy execution of justice to the en- 
slaved, do declare and proclaim that, from the date of this 
instrament, all persons held as slaves in any and all parts 
of the State herein before mentioned, are forever FREE, and 
that all laws for the enslavement of human beings or their 
posterity in those States are by virtue of the rebellion, and 
as a consequence thereon, null and void. And the ple 
and the’army of the Uuited States are hereby called upon 
in the nama of God, and under the Constitution of their 
country, and for its salvation, to aid by all the means in 


their power in carrying into full and speedy effect the terms’ 


of this proclamation. 
>—~4 oe él 
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THE “PRACTICABLES” AND THE “IMPRACTICABLES,’’ 
OR PREDICTION AND HISTORY, DURING FORTY- 
TWO YEARS. 

I. During the great Missouri Compromise struggle, in 1819 
-20, there were two classes of personsamong the professedly 
anti-slavery men of the North, with their two diverse methods 
of treating the demands of the slaveholders. 

The one class said, “ Admit no new slave State into the 
Union. Make no compromise.” These were nicknamed by 
their opponents the “Impracticables.” On the other hand, 
these opposers claimed to be “practical basiness men.” They 
“ understood human nature”—knew how to “ take things as 
they were’’—to “take the world as it is’—to “do one thing 
at a time’’—to accept of “half a loaf’ when they could not 
get the whole. So they patched up the famous, or rather in- 
famous Missouri Compromise, in which all the new territory 
North of 36° 30’ was “consecrated to freedom,” with no 
stipalation concerning the territory South of the line, but with 
@ tacit and implied surrendry of it to slavery ! 

At this, the “impracticables” demurred, and against it they 

filed their solemn protest, recording their prediction that the 
Missouri Compromise would, one day, be reperled—that 
when the slaveholders should have secured all South of the 
line, they would then claim a right to come North of it, that 
they would demand a repeal of the Compromise Act, and that 
with the help of jast such “dough-faces” as those who had 
enabled them to pass the enactment, they would procure its 
repeal ! 
History now proves that the “impracticables” were saga- 
gacious and far-seeing,—that the “‘practicables” were superfi- 
cial and short sighted. 
II. Again, the two classes confronted each other, when, 
first, under the form of the “Wilmot proviso, and afterwards 
under the “F'ree soil” motto of “ No more new slave States,’ 
it was attempted by the practicables to arrest and limit the 
onward strides of slavery over this continent, while, at the 
same time, they conceded the Constitutional right of the old 
slave’States to maintain slaveryas long as they pleased ! 
The “jmpracticables” protested against the concession, and 
predicted that, s0 long as the opponents of slavery extension 
occupied that ground, they would be powerless—that the lo- 
gic of the contest, and the logic of events, while maintaining 
that position, would forever be against them,—so that no 
Congressional rejection of new States,.on account of slavery, 
would ever be witnessed. The impracticables were again de- 
rided and hooted at, but the history of those efforts, now 
abandoned, shows that the impracticables were right in their 
predictions, and that the expectations of the self-styled practi- 
cables were visionary and delusive. 

III. The history‘of the late Republican party is the history 
of another controversy between the “practicables” and the 





onrey even the idea that man can hold property in man, 
an 


‘impracticables” with precisely similar results. At the first 


| Convention for organizing that party, at Pittsburg, about 
balf a dozen members were desirous of incorporating the old 
| “Free Soil” principle, of “No more new slave States,” into 
the platform of the new party. But it was summarily over- 
‘ruled. S.P. Chase, and other prominent politicians, had 
| earnestly counselled the omission of that piank, as antiquated 
and “anavailable.” At the Philadelphia Convention soon 
| after, it was thought politic to conciliate the “impracticables” 
_ by incorporating some of the “glittering generalities” of thé 
| Declaration of Independence into the platform, but without 
any such distinct application of them as should bind the par- 
ty to oppose the admission of new slave States. Instead of 
this, the exclusion of slavery from the Territories by action 
of Congress, was exalted into the place of the Free Soil mot- 
to. Exclude slavery from the Territories, said the “practi- 
cables,’”’ and there will be no more trouble about the admis- 
sion of new slave States, Let the Territories be settled by 
free State men, and slavery can never obtain a foothold io 
them. 

The ever meddlesome “impracticables’’ again interposed 
with their annoying questions. “How can you exclude sla- 
very from the Territories” said they, “ while you admit it in 
the States? Willa Comgress that recognizes the Constitu- 
tional right of the States to maintain slavery, be persuaded 
to prohibit it in the Territories? We doubt—we more than 
doubt, the moral possibility of such a phenomenon!’ The 
“impracticables” were again unheeded and derided. Did not 
“practical business men” know what they were about? Of 
course they did, and fora time, they prosecuted their enter- 
prise with vigor. But was their promised interdiction’ of 
slavery in the Territories, by Congress, ever reached? Never ! 
The logic of the debates in Congress, in consequence of their 
fatal concessions, was forever against them. The logic of 
events was always against them. Emigrant aid societies, not 
votes of slavery interdiction by Congress, filled Kansas with 
free State settlers. Even that did not secure Kansas. from 
being made a slave State, in any other way than by the use 
of Sharpe’s rifles, and the prowess of euch men as Osowato- 
mie Brown. 

political tactics of the ‘‘practicables” utterly failed. 
precisely as the ‘‘impracticables” had always predicted, be- 
forehand. therm ' 

And this was not all. Thé whole story is not told, without 
going back, and taking up the thread of another narrative 
closely interwoven with the preceeding ones. This we must 
reserve for another number. 

ie 
The porn to sont cae chee tender in the payment 
of private debts is a flagrant violation of the Constitution, is a 
subversion of one of the leading objects for which the presen- 
government of the United States was instituted, is nothing- 
else than legalized robbery and confiscation upon a scale com- 
rehending all the business relations of men, and is not justi 


‘hed by any necessity which can or ought to reconcile the coun 
try to so ruthless an invasion of the sacred rights of private 


property. 
Tue Nationa. IntetLicEncer expresses similar views. 





Fires in New York.—The Fulton Bank corner of Pearl 


and Fulton Street, togettes with nine other buildings ad- 
jacent, were ar by fire, yesterday mo . Total 
Joss estimated at $250, ha United States Elotel es- 
caped damage. 


Another great fire occurred in Bridge Street, in which an 
United States Bonded Warehouse was consumed. Da 
about $300,000, besides private losses in other buildings. 
Besides these, there were fires in Washington Street, on 
board a barge in East River, in Hudson Street, on board a 
propeller near 13th Street, in the Bowery, and at Quaran- 
tine. 


Nine fires in a singleday! Are there not incendiaries at 


work. 
; eto 
The.Sisters of Charity have been unremitting in their 
services to our sick and wounded captive soldiers in Richmond . 


The Grand Jury of Philadelabia has presented the concert 
saloons of that city as nuisances. 


The Boston Posr says the ‘‘American Society for the Amelior- 
ation of the condition of the Jews,’’ is said to be extinct. 


The French Journals ascribe much of our lack of success in 
France to the fact that our Ministers to that country do not 
know the language. 

Our army. on a war footing, is costing $660,000,000 


year. The French army, of same numbers, would cost - 
000,000, at their present rates of expenditure. 
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a@ Lerrers on business for the Principia should be addressed 
to M.B. Witttams,the Publisher. ‘ 


Lerrers for the Editor, whether for his consideration, or for the 
public, should be addressed to WiLt1amM GOoDRLL. 


Onxpens for books or pamphlets may be addressed to either of 
the above. 

But in all cases, the business matter should be on a slip of paper 
separate from suggestions or communivations for the Editor—be- 
cause business papers must be kept on the Publisher’s file ,by them- 
selves. For the same reason, what is designed for the Publisher 
s.4ould be on one slip of paper, and matter designed for the Edit- 
or’s attention or use should be on another, though all may be put 
into one envelope, and directed to either. 


a@ All letters for us should be carefully directed to 339 Pearl 
"street, nol to 48 Beekman street, nor to Box 1212, (the former ad- 
dress of Wm. Goodell, where some of his letters continue to be sent.) 
This is the more important nov, as the office of our friends, is now 
removed ; and letters directed there will be liable to be lost. 








PETITIONS FOR EMANCIPATION. 


The petitions for universal emancipation to the present 
Congress have been more numerous and somporebls aped 
than were those presented to the Parliament which abolished 
West Slavery, at ite opening. In that case, the peti- 
tions increased in number until, one day, it took six men to 
carry them into Parliament. The lightning came sooy after 
that thunder. So it will come, in this country. The year 
will see thousands of petitioners at the door of Congress 
imploring justice, and peace which reposes only on justice. 
It is, P learn, a fact, and one which should be more widely 
known, that every petition which has been handed in E1.an- 
cipation proposes to pay loyal masters of their slaves. Nor 
let it be forgotten that this nation could pay every loyal 
master $500 per head for his slaves with the sum it is now 

ying per month, at the very largest estimate of the num- 
oh such slaves which cou!d be made.—Cor. Tribune. 


We have been personally cognizant of the fact that peti- 
tions for emancipAtion were rapidly pouring in upon Con- 
gress and thé President, as above stated. At the same 
time we have ‘been age and personally cognizant of the 
fact that a large portion of them do nor “propose to pay 
loyal masters for their slaves.” In that particular, the 
Correspondent of the Tribune has been strangely misinformed. 
We are personally connected with two separate committees 
in this City, that have been and are now sending out blank 
forms of petitions, neither of which contain any proposal of 
the sort; and we have evidence that very many of them 
have already been presented to Congress, besides other sim- 
ilar petitions, from the country, of like character. 

To speak more particularly. In the first place there 
were sent out the short forms that have been kept standing 
in the columns of the Principia. Thousands of copies of 
them, as Supplements to the Principia, and ready for sigaa- 
tures, were also folded, inclosed in the paper and sent to 
our subscribers. Then, in response to an advertisement 
large numbers of them have}been sent and are still sending, 
almost daily, to those, who write Letters for them, enclos 
ing-stamps for the postage. Packages are often sent, con, 
taining large numbers of copies. Of these, many have been 
returned to us, or to Samuel L. Harris, Esq., Secretary of 
the Committee, numerously signed, and have been forward- 
ed, of a few of which we published a catalogue. More are 
coming in, and being forwarded, daily, from here, besides 
many that are sent directly from the places where they 
were circulated and signed, as we learn from letters, and by 
the proceedings in Congress. The Washington Daily 
Globe commonly gives the drift of the petitions, frequently 
containing phrases and expressions by which we identify 
those that this Committee had prepared. 

In like manner, in the next place, there have been sent 
out from this city, the larger form of Petition, signed by 
W. C. Bryant and others, prepared by the other Committee. 
These, too, are beginning to reach Congress, as the phrase- 
ology reported, shows. Besides the preceeding, we are in 
receipt of Letters, from most of the free States, informin & Ug 
of the forwarding of petitions, in various other forms, as 
drafted in their several localities, none of which, so far as 
we have heard propose compensation to “loyal” slavehold- 
ers,and some of them propose to compensate the slaves 
with the confiscated estates of rebel slaveholders. 

We have watched the Globe reports, and though we have 





some that we casinot identify, either way, we have received 
the impression—without counting—that the petitions that 
do not propose compensation, greatly preponderate. We 
believe that if the number of names could be compared, 
the same preponderance would be seen to be greatly in- 
creased. A few gentlemen of wealth, from a very natural 
sympathy with their ¢lass, prominent politicians from 
policy, and conservative geutlemen, from habit and 
instinct, prefer the compensation petitions, and most of 
them, perhaps, would sign no other. Bat whoever goes 
with petitions among the laboring masses, to canvass for sig 
natures will soon find the compensation clause to stand in 
their way. We secidentally met with too or three of the 
“ compensation” petitions that had been circulated in 
this city, in which the words “ without compensation” 
were written opposite to many of the names. We hear of 
the same thing, from the country. In some cases, the com- 
pensation clause has to be erased, before any progress in 
obtaining signatures can can be made. Members of Uon- 
gress have complained to us and to others, of that feature 
of those petitions, as impairing their moral influencé. We 
might have refrained from making these statements, but for 
the very erroneous statement of the Tribune Correspondent, 
which we feel it our duty to correct. 

The}Compensation” ought to go to the slaves, whose labor, 
for generations, has doubly earned all the wealth of the, 
South—not to the robbers who, for generations, have 
plundered, lacerated, and imbruted them. Common seuse, 
common honesty, common justice and common decency 
ought to teach men this. But in this case, as in many 
others, experiment betrays the fact that a special divine 
revelation is needed to republish and enforce the plainest 
teachings of reason and nature. What can be more revolt- 
ing to both reason and nature, than the idea of a pecuniary 
award to the plunderer instead of the plundered ! 

When God liberated the Hebrews he levied a contribu- 
tion on the Egyptians, to compensate their victims. And 
when, by Moses, he ordained a jubilee.for voluntary bond- 
men, (not slaves—for he allowed none)—he directed a bonus 
from the emploger to the employed, instead of levying a 
tax on poor laborers, for the emolument of the wealthy ! 

The slaveholders are costing the nation two or three 
millions a day, and of these, the so-called loyal, (who are 
loyal only on condition of our sparing slavery) are indefi- 
nitely the most mischievous and most dangerous. But for 
them, the rebellion would have been crushed. and peace re. 
stored, long ago. 

We repeat what we have before said, that British Aboli- 
tionists, in their best days, and when they had power with 
God and man and prevailed, repudiated “compensation” 
altogether. The measure was a needless and foolish gratu- 
ity of Parliament to the undeserving, not asked for, nor ap- 
proved by the petitioners. And it would be equally foolish, 
in this case. 

The British “Compensation” corrupted both hemispheres, 
transforming even a Brougham, who had once denounced 
“the wild and guilty phantasy that man can hold property 
in man”—into an imitator of Henry Clay, declaring the sa- 
ered tenure of property in human beings. 

That “compensation” has almost changed the British na- 
tion itself, from a nation of Christian abolitionists, to a na- 
tion clamorous for a war against the free North, to estab- 
lish a new nation of pirates at the Seuth! 


Be it the mission of this country, to root out the idea of 
“compensation” to men-thieves, now and forever. 


While we are writing, the mails are bringing us tn more 
petitions, from the far west, numerously signed, and un- 
tainted with the slightest tinge of “Compensation /? We 
know, and rejoice to know, that scarely anything is more 
disgusting to the mass of the people, than the idea of com- 
pensation to slaveholders. For this reason, if for no other, 
we could wish that the effort to circulate “‘compensation” 
petitions (except among the very few in the community, 
before designated, who prefer them) were entirely discon- 
tinued. We are persuaded that that feature of the peti- 
tions will very generally diminish the numbers of the signi- 
tures. 


distrust of the movement. 
Let our President, Senators, and Representatives under- 





stand that the people demand the liberation of the enslaved 


? 


We know that it has, already, created a wide spread 


———————————— eee | 


‘ion aay that propose compensation, and though there are | because they know that slaveholding is a crime which it is 


the imperative duty of Government to suppress—and that a 
National Government that will not suppress it, is not de. 
serving the support of a free people. 

If we cannot rise to the dignity of Christian principle, ip 
this matter, so far as to refrain from compensating crimi- 
nals instead of their victims, let us try, at least, to emulate 
the manliness of the old heathen Spartans, who when 
pressed with a similar demand to compensate slavebolders 
for releasing their victims, replied, sternly— 

“We liberate our enslaved countrymen with steel, not with 
| gold /” . 

With o military enthusiasm enkindled by such « senti- 
ment, the rebellion would be crushed within six weeks, 
But so long as.we virtually admit the lawfulness of slave. 
holding, and consequently the just rights of the slavehold. 
ers to the security of slave property in States and Territo. 
ries under the National flag, in other words, the rightfulness 
of the rebelllon, (all which is wrapped up in our “compensa. 
tion” petitions,) so long shall we remain without moral 
power or military energy either to put down the rebels or 
to defend oursetves from subjugation by them. 


- —~eer- «-— 


THE QUESTION IN ITS NEW SHAPE. 


SHALL WE LIBERATE AND ARM THE SLAVES, TO PUT 
DOWN THE REBELLION ? 


This has been the great question, since the fall of Fort 
Sumpter. The question has been distinctly before the peo. 
ple, and has been daily discussed by almost every body, 
ever since the battle of Bull Run. 

Almost all sorts of objections have been urged against 
the measure. We have been told that although it is per. 
fectly correct and constitutional to shoot down the rebels, 
it would be a flagrant violation of the Constitution to take 
away their “property.” When driven from this position, 
by the time honored usage of confiscating the property of 
rebels, the answer has been—“Very true, but this is a differ. 
ent matter—it ig,a question of invading the guaranteed and 
inviolably sacred right of slave property! You may blow 
a rebels benins out, if you please, and seize the last blanket 
in which he wraps himself, but it is unconstitutional to 
touch a lock of the hair of the negro.” 

Then, again, we have been exclaimed against, as barbs 
rians, for hinting at such a horrible thing as the arming of 
slaves against their masters. “Horrors of St. Domingo!” 
Only think of it! White people killed by black people! 
Abominable! When white people are to be killed, it 
should be done in a decent Christian manner, by white peo- 
ple. Who, except a fanatical abolitionist, could help under. 
standing the important distinction ? 

At other times, the proposal to allow black Americans to 
help save their country and its Government has been hooted 
at, as a “craven, cowardly cry!” A cry of “Ho, negroes to 
the rescue’’* Just as though the superior race, the whites, 
the Anglo Saxons, could not take care of themselves, witb- 
out erming the negroes in their defence. Shame on the 
craven abolitionists! How shall we ever be able to look 
our “Southern brethren”—our “rebel” brethren, the lordly 
“chivalry” of the eountry in the face, again, and call our. 
selves men—how shall they ever condeecend to aecept us a 
“brethren” again, after the “pacification” that is soon to 
close the war, if we so deeply degrade ourselves as to be 
seen actually fighting by the side of “niggers,” and in com- 
panionship with them ? : 

Just at this point of the argument, behold! it comes to 

light that our honored and lordly “Southern brethren’— 
| the “chivalry” to whom all northern dough-faces delight to 
, bow down, for the privilege of doing their bidding, have 
i been fighting in close comanpionship with negroes, from the 
beginning! Their boasted victory at Bull Run, if it was 
victory, was won by the help of “niggers, with whom they 
must divide the honors, and share the laurels, in the eye of 
the world, and on the page of history. 

Not only so. A large proportion of those negroes wert 
slaves, to whom their commander promised liberty aad 
wages, on condition of their fighting against us and our 
Government. We refer to facts, attested in another part ¢ 
this paper. 4 

The settled policy of the war, on the part of the Rebels 
appears to have been modeled upon the basis of a negr 
soldiery. They are regularly drilled for the service. 
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the proportion of negro soldiers is increasing. Three regi- 
ments were employed at Bull Run. But now at Bull Rua 
and Manasses, they are increased to twelve regiments. 
How many more there are, at other military stations, we 
are, as yet, uninformed. For aught we know, one eighth or 
one fourth of the entire rebel forces, at this moment, may 
be negroes. For aught we know, one half or two thirds of 
their armies, four weeks hence, may be negroes, unless by a 
prompt proclamation of liberty, by the Federal Government, 
they shall be won over to our side. 

There are seven or eight hundred thousand black men, 
in the slave states, capable of bearing arms, inured to priva- 
tion and hardships, subsisting at comparatively little ex- 
pense, and accustomed to obey. To a man, they are loyal, 
and desirous.of fighting on our side, if we would but let 
them ! ' 

Is it credible that there is a single loyal white man, in 
the border states—truly and really loyal—who will not 
now say, in the light of these new developments (new to 
those whose limited knowledge of human nature does not 
teach them such evident facts, before hand), that it is high 
time for our Government to proclaim liberty to all slaves, 
and to arm and enlist all the able bodied among them, who 
will come to our standard? Ought the man to be account- 
ed loyal, who, with a knowledge of these facts, will hereaf- 
ter hesitate, or ohject to a national abolition of slavery ? 
We think not. 


* See The New York *‘ World,” editorial. 

i |. 

Dr. Cueever has accepted an invitation from promi- 
nent members of both Houses of the Pennsylvania Legisla- 
ture, to lecture on the great questions of the day, at Harris- 
burg, the seat of the State Government, .on the Sth of Feb- 
ruary. 

Dr. Cheever is also engaged to lecture at Springfield, 
Massachusettg, before long. 


ttt hedd- in - PRC bl 

Costly Excitement.— The London Times estimates that the 
excitement about the T'rent affair will have cost the British 
Government £4,000,000 (about $20,000,000) for war prep- 
arations, and the Times thinks it was not money thrown 
away! The British people, it is to be hoped, will judge 
differently, and learn better thanto permit those two un- 
principled Journals, the New York Herald and London 


Times to lash them up into another causeless furor. 
. - ~~, < 


Hews of the Bap. 


THURSDAY, JAN, 25th, 


Congress.—House.—The Committee of Ways and Means 

esterday reported to the House of Representatives, the 

ational Currency and Loan bill, which they had adopted 
after mature consideration in Committee. The bill proposes 
to legalize, as lawful tender, in all money transactions of the 
country, United States Notes of Circulation, to the amount 
of $150,000,000, including the fifty million issue under the 
Aet of July 17. This Circulation, and all other audited 
demands upon the Treasury, are made convertible into the 
Public Stocks, bearing six per cent interest, and having 
twenty years to run. The new creation of these Stocks, 
is limited by the bill, to the recent estimates of Secretary 
Chase, for the service of the next seventeen months,—that 
is, to the close of the fiscal year 1863. ‘The Stocks are to 
bear the uniform rate of six per cent, but may, when so ap- 
plied for, be expressed in the currency of any foreign State, 
and made ig nee abroad, to the equivalent of their par 
value in the Federal currency. The Notes of Circulation 
are to be made of the denominations of five dollars and 
upward. 


Mr. Stevens, of Pennsylvania, made a stirring speech on 
the war. ‘The slaves,’ said he, “ who are now with our 
enemies, must be made our allies.” * 





In the Senate, Mr Sumner presented several petitions in 
favor of emancipation. 


Mr. Trumbull, of Illinois, (Rep.) from the Judiciary 
Committee, reported back the House bill, in regard to wit- 
nesses examined before a Congressional Committee. 

The bill provides that the examination of a witness before 
a Committee of Congress shall not prevent his examination 
in a Court of Justice. ; 

Mr. Bright’s case was taken up, and Mr. Davis, of Ken- 
tucky, oecupied the time until the adjournment, without 
conclading, in an argument in favor of Mr. Bright’s expul- 
sion. 

The Senate confirmed Mr. J. L. Mofley as Minister to 
Austria, and Robert Pruyn to Japan. 











The War.—Onur advices from the Upper Potomac ‘are 
to the 20th inst., at which time, the report prevailed that 
the rebel Jackson was at or near Romney, with 17,000 
men. The number is, doubtless, exaggerated. 

The vessels attached to Capt. Porter’s mortar fleet, are 
leaving this harbor for the South, as fast as they can be 

tready. Capt. Porter thinks he will be able to get the 
Fist vessel off by the end of this week. The destination of 
the fleet is kept a profound secret. 

The regiments which left Rolla, Mo., on the 16th, un- 
der command of Gen. Ostenhaus, were the Thirty-fifth aod 
Thirty-Sixth Illinois Volunteers, and the Twenty-fifth and 
Forty-fourth Missouri. Backhoff’s and Hoffman’s Batter- 
ies accompanied: them.— Times. 


The Somerset Battle—We have Gen. Thomas’ official 
rt of the Somerset battle. It is very brief, and contains 
few facts in addition to what we had already known. He 
regards the victory as of the greatest importance, and 
looks forward to most valuable results from it. Our loss 
was 39 killed and 150 wounded; among the latter was 
Col. McCook, of the 9th Ohio, who was badly, though not 
dangerously, hurt. The enemy lost 114 killed, 116 woun- 
ded, 45 prisoners. We gained an immense quantity of 
stores and some fine artillery, besides 100 four horse wag- 
ons, and 1,200 horses and mules. The loyal Tenpesseeans 
are said to have fought with the ferocity of tigers, taking 
one battery at the point of the bayonet.—T'ribune 


The Hutchinson Family, desiring to cheer the camp life 
on the Potomac, and relieve the soldiers from the depress- 
ing quiet under which they chafe, received permission to 

o across the river and sing. They so far forgot what was 
id to the feelings of the South, as to sing an Anti-Slavery 
song. For this, they were forced to retire, and, worse 
than all, compelled to ‘listen to lectures from Generals 
Kearney and Pranklin on the enormity of theingoffence. 
This sort of zeal in our officers, promises better for the reb- 
els than for the Union cause.— Tribune. 


The President has nominated Noah A. Swain, of Ohio, 
as Assistant Justice of the Supreme Court, in place of the 
late Judge McLean. ' 


Secretary Stanton nro | had an interview with the 
military Committees of both Houses, in which he unfolded 
fully his plans for carrying on the war, and asked their 
frequent advice and constant ce-operation. He stated that 
a complete list of contracts made, with the name of the 
contractor in each case, was preparing, and would soon be 
ready. 


Speculations.—The Washington correspondent of one of 
our Secession journals thus speculates on the prospect be 
fore us : 

“The multiplied attack which threatens the South sim- 
ultaneously, from one end of its territory to the other, must 
have a categorical result, either in crushing Secession, or 
in proving that it cannot be conquered, or in demonstrating 
—and this is the opinion of the majority—that, even if 
conquered it cannot be subdued.” 


—That seems to depend on the question, whether the 
Federal Government and Generals, shall treat the friends 
of the Union with kindness or with hostility, as our forces 
advance into the rebel States. If they should repel their 
natural allies out of kindness to their deadly enemies, the 

ossibility of ever putting an end to the rebellion may well 
be doubted.— Tribune. 


The sountinsecs Republican of the 17th inst., appeals 
to the Governor of Virginia to arm the negroes. It says 
that at the late battle near Bath, the rebel forces were 
met by 700 negroes on the Union side, who killed three of 
the rebel officers, two privates, and wounded fifty others be- 
longing to a Southern German Regiment. 


[From the Regular Correspondent of the Evening Post.] 


The President ignoring the people.— Washington, Janu- 
ary 21, 1862.—The fact that the President is charged with 
inaccessibility by Senators and others, has led friends of 
Mr. Lincoln to make inquiries of him and his Private Sec- 
retary as to the facts in the matter. They are what every- 
body supposed them to be—that the President has not the 
time to see everybody who calls upon him—that he must 
deny somebody. To a gentleman who called to discuss 
the matter, the President remarked, “I have not looked in- 
to a newspaper fora month.” “Therein you have made 
an immense mistake,” was the reply. ‘“ Whatever and 
whoever else zen neglect, do not failto understand public 
opinion, and the wants of the people, and you cannot ob- 
tain this knowledge except through the newspapers.” 

This incident calls to mind the practice of Secretary 
Marcy while he wasin Washington. He steadily employed 
an intelligent clerk—George W. Newall—to look over all 
the prominent journals, friendly and unfriendly, extracting 
the particular passages which should be noticed. One hour 
of each day Mr. Marcy devoted to this newspaper clerk, 
who read to him striking passages, and in an article pre 
pared by him, gave a brief history of the day. In this wa 
the Secretary kept himself constantly informed of the posi- 
tion of his political friends and enemies. ‘ 


' [We had before heard of the President’s saying that he 


ern member of Congress boasted that there was no newsps- 
per printed ip his district. So far as our President is eon- 
cerned, there might-as well be none in the country.] R 

' FRIDAY, JAN. 24th. 

_ Congress.—Senate—The resolution presented Mr. 
Hale, in reference to Marshal Lamon, eoaating Gn has 
fees grt of contempt of the Senate, was up and 
pa . The bill for the completion of the defences of 

ashington was passed, after being amended so that the 
forcing of safeguards shall be punishable with death, and 
so that no new works of defence can be commenced. The 
bill to increase the a force “7 War and Navy De- 
partments, was passed. The case of Mr. ht, of 
was then taken up, and Mr. Davis, of Kentsoky, co 
his speech advocating his expulsion, touching 


ap the slavery questio eto. 
e was followed by Mr. Harlan, of Iowa, and the Se: 
subsequently went Executive Session without a vote 


on Mr. Bright’s case. 


In the House, a bill was reported from the Postoffice 
Committee to establish a postal money-order system. Its 
consideration was ed. The Naval Appropriation 
bill was reported from the Committee of Ways and aoe 
A bill authorizing the President to appoint Lighthouse 
spectors for any of the lighthouses on the coast, daring, and 

e 


one year after the rebellion, was reported from the Judici- 
ary Committee. It was not considered. bill to facilitate. 


judicial proceedings, and better to late the law of 
9 was also rted from the Jodiclary Committee.; 
and a bill authorizing the of the , to set- 


tle with States for su ao furnished their troops. A bill 
for a military and mail railroad from Kentucky to Tennes- 
see, was reported from the Commitee on Roads and Canals, 
oo — oom me "" Cepaaee of . Whole on the 

ili cademy Bill, an on the eral sub- 
ject tie sabbiiion, were nade te Messrs Allen, of Massa- 
chusetts ; Harrison, of Ohio ; Van Horn of New York ; and 
Mr. Washburne of Illinois.— Times. 


The War.—We are still without intelligence from the 
Burnside Expedition, excepting through rebel channels 
By way of Fortress Monroe, we have a dispatch dated Golde- 
borough, N. C., 21st, which states that one hundred vessels 
of the expedition were in Pamlico Sound, while tw 
large steamers were outside, at Hatteras. The women | 
children were leaving Newbern, in anticipation of an attack 
upon that city; and it was believed that a simultaneous 
attack was to be made on Roanoke Island. Newbern is in 
Hyde County, on the Neuse River. and ie a station of the 
Atlantic and North Carolina Railroad. 

By the arrival of the steam-transport Atlantic at this 
port, we have intelligence from Port Royal to the 20th 
inst. The Atlantic brought a large consignment of sea- 
island cotton to Collector Barney—the greater portion of 
it unginned. The most important news by this arrival, is 
the announcement that the second “ stoue fleet,” co & 
of fourteen vessels, left on the morning of the 20th for 
Charleston harbor, with the purpose of obstructing the en- 
trance through Maffit’s channel, by which the steamer Isa- 
bel recently entered, after eluding the vigilance of the 
blockading vessels. The sinking of the vessels was to be 
done under the direction of Mr. George H. Bradbury, of 
the Navy, who had come of the closing of the main chan- 
nel. No event of special importance had occurred at Port 
Royal since the date of our previous advices. Arrange- 
ments were in progress, however, which were expected to 
result in movements of the greatest moment. Amon 
the reinforcements of Gen. Sherman’s command which 
arrived, was a portion of the Massachusetts Cavalry. The 

riment of employing the ne in gathering cotton, 
and in doing other work on the islands in our possession 
and paying them for their labor in money or clothing and 
food, has proved very successful. The Atlantic brought to 
the New York Post Office about thirty-five thousand 
which had accumulated at the Hilton Head Postoffice in 
less than two weeks. 


Gen. McClellan.—It is now said that the action of Gener- 
al Franklin in expelling the Hatchinson family from the 
Potomac camps, on account of the singing of an anti-sla- 
very song, was agreeable to General McClellan, who at 
once issued an order forbidding them to sing within his 
jurisdiction. The quiet on the Potomac has been ;some- 
what disturbed by this affair, but it is now restored. —T'rib, 


Garritt Davis yesterday concluded a rather remarkable 
speech in the Senate. It was nominally upon the question 
of Mr. Brights expulsion, but the Senator strayed quite 
away from that'not enticing subject into the more eongen- 
ial field of a violent defence of slavery. It is, perh not 
too much to say that the speech was deficient in taste. 
It showed tolerably well, however, the trae character of 
much of the Kentucky Unionism.— Ib. 


The Emancipation, Confiscation, and Colonization Bills. 
—The House Sediclary Committee met this niornizg to 
consider the Emancipation, Confiscation, and Colonization 
bills, some time since referred to it. Messrs. Bingham and 
Thomas, to whom, as a sub-Committee, the whole matter 
had been intrusted, having been unable to agree the sub- 





did not read the newspapers. We remember that a South- 


ject was postponed for the present by the Committee, after 
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informal discussion, which indicated that a majority would 
erm A vote against any such bill as that reported by the 
udiciary Committee of the Senate.— Tribune. 

We do not greatly regret this result, not having yet seen 
any draft of a bill on that subject, the present session, 
which we should think worth passing. Very probably, 
such men as Mr. Bingham are of the same opinion. Yet 
we fear that too many are not prepared to take any gtep 
locking in that direction. 

Speciel Dispatch to the N. Y. Tribune. 
The return of Fugitive Slaves.—The President’ s position 





on the subject —He knows no ve id pielding them.— | P® 


Washington, Thursday, Jan. 23 18 am authorized 
by those who were present at the conversation at the White 

ouse; between Present Lincoln, Gen. Lane, and Senator 
Pomeroy, to assure you again that the idea which the Pres- 
ident intended to assert, and did assert, was distinctly this; 

“That the rebel States having, by their own insane ac- 
tion, abolished slavery in all its relations with our Govern- 
ment, by repudiating our protection, they can make no claim 
on us for fugitives, and that thergfore the United States 
e military or civil arm, 
without enslaving free men.’’ 

To this conclusion, the President said he had come, after 
deliberate thought. W. A. Crorrvr. 


We gladly yield credit to the reiterated testimony of Mr. 
Croffat in this shape, and thank God that “the world decs 
move.” It}]would move faster if the President could afford 
time, or clerk hire, to learn the course of public sentiment, 
through the papers. 

If it be 80, that the Confederate States have, themselves, 
“abolished slavery in all its relations with our Govern- 
ment,” why does not our Government officially proclaim 
the fact—offer to the slaves protection, and arm them for 
the defence of our Government and the country ? 


The Trent affair.—News of the settlement received. in 
England.— Instantaneous effect on the Money Market.—St. 
Johns, N. F., January 23.—The following is the latest tel- 
eghic news by the City of New York: 

The steamship Jura, from Portland, arrived out on the 
8th inst. 

She took out the announcement of the adjustment of the 
Trent affair, which was received with the greatest satisfac- 
tion. 

Consols immediately advanced 1 a 144 per cent. 

The United States ganboat Tuscarora had arrived at 
Southampton to watch the Nashville, which was there, and 


- peady for sea. 


The vessels destroyed by the Sumter were thé ship Vig- 
ilant, the bark Eben Dodge and schooner Arcade. 

The sales of Cotton in the Liyerpool market of Wednes- 
day, amounted to 20,000 bales, at a considerable advance. 
The market was upward and excited. 


SATURDAY, JAN. 25- 1862. 


Of Military and Congressional news, thie morning’s dis- 
patches contain little of general interest. 


A dispatch dated Savanah, January 22, states that Cedar 
Keys was captured by the federal forces on Thursday last. 


The War. Department has issued an order stating that 
two commissioners are to be appointed to proceed to the 
rebel states to provide for the federal prisoners held in 
confinement there. 


Judge Bingham of Ohio, Chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the Unite States House of Representatives, in a 
h, last week, showed most conclasively the power of 
ongress to liberate the slaves under the war-grant of the 
Constitution.— Tribune. 


Mason and Slidell entertained by Admiral Milne.—The 
rebel commissioners, on their arrival at Bermuda, were en- 
tertained at dinner by Admiral Milne, but no discussion of 
political questions was permitted. Mr. Slidell, who attempt- 
ed to enter into a controversy in regard to the issues 
tween the North and South, was politely informed that such 
conversation was out of place there. Mr. Mason is said to 
have appeared very much dejected, but Mr. Slidell bore as 
brassy a front as ever.—Z.b. 


The Rev. Mr. French, who has recently been engaged in 
a missionary work among the contrabands ot Fortress Mon- 
roe, relates the following among the other instances of nat- 
ural shrewdness of this “ peculiar” people : 

On passing an old woman, returning from camp, with a 
large bag of clothes on her head, and her arms heavily la- 
den with wood, we said “Hard times for poor colored folks, 
when kind masters have run away from them.” 

Her face lighting uP, she replied: “ Oh! no indeed, these 
be good time, bless de lord ; we been praying for such times 
many years.” 

“ You cannot support yourselves, can you ?” 

“Qh! yes; if we could support ourselves and masters, 


THE PRINCIPIA. 





chance.’ 
MONDAY JAN. 27 1862 


The Burnside Expedition—Not a word of intelligence 
from the Burnside Expedition has reached us. Even the 
first accounts which reached us from the rebels, that the 
fleet had made its appearance in Pamlico Sound, and 
threatened Newbern, N C., are now contradicted by them 


oan i ili ls, if | in securing the opposition of t 
a fact which suggests the probability that the vessels, .< gpestive ‘strlets U's catiageens, wnat tal’ tenis 


they were at any time in the Sound, merely went in for 
nesher during the great storm which prevailed on the coast 
during the last part of the last week. The hint as to the 
destinatien of the Expedition, given in our Washington dis- 
tches a day or two ago, may, after all, prove correct, and 
ere this Charleston or Savannah, or perhaps both, may 
have felt the weight of its blows.— Times. : 


From Europe.—By the arrival of the steamship Europa’ 
at Halifax, we have advices from Europe three days later 
than were received by the City of New York. e left 
Liverpool on the 11th. Neither troops nor stores were sent 
on board of her by the British Government, all such ship- 
ments by the Cunarders having been discontinued. The 
news generally is of the most gratifying character. The 
response of our Government to the British demands re- 
garding the Trent affair appear to have been almost uni- 
versally satisfactory ; and although the warlike prepara- 
tions at Woolwich and other points had not been stopped, 
it was understood that they gradually would be. Mr. 
Seward’s dispatch was considered in Cabinet Council on 
the 9th, and it was so perfectly satisfactory to the British 
Government that a further council, which had previously 
been called for on the 14th, was considered unnceessary, 
and the order for it had to be countermanded. Asa result 
of the @liberations of the Councils, it was announced by the 
London Morning Post that a thorough understanding had 
been arrived at, with the American Government. The 
Times intithates that an answer will be returned expressing 
gratification at the disavowal of Commander Wilkes’ act, 
accepting the satisfaction rendered, and assuming that the 
precedent will rule in other cases. The general discussion 
of the laws of neutrals, however, would be deferred until 
the proper law officerg could be consulted. 


and Siipe. in England, the Times has a strong editorial 
article, characterizing them as the most wortalons booty 
that could be extracted from the jaws of the American lion 
—they having long been known as habituul haters and re- 
vilers of England. It hopes that Englishmen will not 
give “ these fellows” anything like an ovation, and asserts 
that nothing more has stn tons for them than would have 
been done for two negroes under similar circumstances. 
The other journals also deprecate any fass over the res- 
cued rebels. 


The Times keeps up its war of words against the stone 
blockade, and denounces it as a disgrace to the history of 
mankind. 

Much interest was excited by the relative positions and 
movements of the rebel steamship Nashville and the U. S. 

nboat Tuscarora. The fotmer was still at the dock in 

outhampton, while the latter remained at her anchorage ; 
about a mile from the dock mouth, with her fires banked up, 
and ready to slip her anchor at any moment. The Sumter 
was also reported to be on her way from Cadiz to Southamp- 
ton, in which case we shall probably soon hear of a naval 
engagement, 
he Loudon Money market had recovered from the ex- 
citement, and at last accounts the funds had taken as light 
downward turn. A further advance of 3,d., had taken 
place in Cotton. Breadstuffs were dull, and Provisions 
quiet.— Times. 


Release.—At the request ot his mother, who went to Rich- 
mond for that pospeees, Jerr. Davis released from custody 
Mr. T. D. Smith, a student of Brown University, Providence, 
taken prisoner at the Bull Run Battle. 


In her company 
he has arrived at Providence. 


General Sherman says.—It is due tc the interests of the 
public service to publicly proclaim the utter falsity of the 
statement made in several journals of the country, repeat- 
edly brought to my notice, that a projected plan for the 
continuance of the expedition, was abandoned in conse- 
aed of a disagreement and misundersiandings between 

‘ommodore Dupont and myself. 


TUESDAY, JAN. 2, 


From the N. Y. Evening Post. 

Breaking down the Newspapers—We trust that in the 
present agitation of various projects for taxation and reform 
@ systematic war is not to be made on the press. But if all 
the measures now introduced into Congress and the state leg- 
islatures are carried, a large part of the newspapers will have 
to give up the ghost. Already we perceive the country 
journals cry out with one voice against the taxes on the spread 
of knowledge, which have been broached at Washington, 
while the publishers of the principal weekly papers in this city 





and its neighborhood join in the following protest : 





too, I guess we could support ourselves, if we had a| 


ith regard to the reception to be accorded to Mason | 


nr 


es 
NO TAXES UPON KNOWLEDGE ! 
New York, January 25, 1862. 
| “To Editorsand Proprietors of Newspapers Throughout the 
} Country : 
“Gentlemen : We desire particularly to call your attention , 
| on behalf of the newspaper publishers of this city and vicinity, 
to the project now mooted in Congress, of imposing a stamp 
duty on Newspapers, and to urge you to spare not a moment 
representatives of your re. 





| measure, If adopted, it will provea death blow to newspa. 
| per enterprise in this country, and deprive the people of the 
| advantage of u cheap and free press. It will fetter and crush 
| out every newspaper not owned by heavy capitalists, subject 
| the press to dictdtion of power, and will tend to the building 
up of a monopoly in the newspaper business, dangerous 
| alike to the liberties and interests of the people. 

“The project is one which should secure the united oposi- 
tion of the press of this country ; and with timely and proper 
effort on the part of all interested the evil may be avoided. 

“Again urging you to lose no time in corresponding with 
in Congress, 

“We remain yours, fraternally. 

“CauLpweit, Sovrnworta & Wuirtney, proprietors of New 
York Mercury and Sunday Mercury. 

“Morris & Wii.1s, publishers, Home Journal. 

| “Mackey & Co., publishers United States Economist. © 

“G. R. Crooks, editor of Methodist. 

“Epw Briaur, editor Examiner. 

“Orance Jupp, editor American Agriculturist. 

“Noau, Deans & Howarp, proprietors Sunday Times. 

“Frank Lest, proprietor Frank Leslie’s Illustrated News, 
Illustrated Zeitung, Budget of Fun, History of the War, 
Monthly Magazine. 

“Joun Ciancy, New York Leader. 

“Jas. L. Suita & Co., Saturday Evenin 

“Freperick Raucuruss, New Yorker A 

|“Frep. Scawepiter, New York Democrat. 

|“Oswatp OrrenporFreR, New York Staats-Zeitung. 

| “Epwarp Garpner, publisher Brooklyn City News. 

|“Epwin B. Spooner, publisher Brooklyn Evening Star. 

“I. Van Anpen, publisher Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 

| “Geo. C. Benyert, publisher Brooklyn Daily Times. 

“And many others, who will memorialize Congress.” 

| ‘These gentlemen may be presumed to know their own busi- 

| ness, and when they declare that the proposed tax will be 

| their ruin, they are entitled to be head. The larger daily 

|papers, which may immediately raise their prices on the 


! 


| your representatives in 


Courter. 
-Zeitung. 





| imposition of the tax, will not be injured to the same extent, ’ 


|or in the same way, and some of them may profit by the 
change, as it will enable ‘them to do what they have long 
meditated, (#4) sell their copies at an advance rate ; but that 
is no reason why the majority of the journals should be op- 


pressed. 

The Washington Star, one of the most enterprising and 
useful of the smaller papers, and which has upheld the banner 
of the Union from the beginning, in a hostile neighborhood, 
thus describes the effect of the tax on the cheaper sheets : 

“So far as the penoy journals are concerned, this proposi- 
| tion, if it becomes a law, will isstantly compe! their proprie- 
| tors to suspend their publication, and will, therefore, entirely 
| defeat the design vf collecting that or any other war tax 
| > 
| whatever from that class of business men. 
| ° The Post proceeds to say that the War bears heavily on the 
' newspapers, already—even the best sustained City Dailies, be- 
cause their advertising patronage is decreased, and adds, 

Now, it is good policy, we believe, in laying a tax not to lay 
it in such a way as to destroy the sabject ofthe tax. If in de- 
termining the customs rates you make them so high as to ex- 
clude importations altogether, yeu do not benefit the revenue, 
but injure it, while you inflict a great evil upon commerce. 
In the same way, if ia laying direct taxes you impose them 
upon kinds of business which will be destroyed thereby, or 
make them so excessive as to cripple it, you raise no revenue, 
and simply injure trrde. The publishers of newspapers will 
doubtless gladly bear their share in the burdens of the war; 
they have already contributed their part indirectly as we have 
seen ; but our legislators should be careful not to inflict upon 
theni a greater weight than they are able to endure. 





All this is sound reasoning—and so are the arguments 
against inflating an already inflated and irredeemable paper 
currency, an‘? then making it a legal tender! So are the argu- 
ments in favor of permitting eight hundred thousand stalwart 
loyal Sontherners to assist in putting down the rebellion ! 

But what are sound arguments, addressed to an Administra- 
tion bent on National ruin ? 

The President ‘treads no newspapers’’—and why should any 
body else be indulged in the luxury ?--If the Union is to be 
restored with Slavery, the Northern press, must of course, be put 
upon a par with the Southern. The very first thing that Con- 
gress has to do, if it would go with the President, is to ‘‘break 
down the newspapers,’’ and silence the voice of the people. 





WEDNESDAY, JAN, 29 


The Burnside Expedition --Exaggerated reports of dis- 
, aster to the Burnside expedition reached us yesterday af- 
ternoon.—Gen. Burnside’s dispatch is as follows. 
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Washington, Jan. 28.—A special messenger with dis- 

hes frown Gen. Burnside reached Washington this morn- 
ing. They are dated “Headquarters Department of North 
Carolina, Hatteras Inlet, Jan. 16th, 1862.” 


The messenger left Hatteras on Sunday. Gen. Buruside 
states: We left our anchorage at Annapolis on Thursday 
the 9th, and after a protracted passage, owing to dense 
fogs, arrived at Fortress Monroe oh Friday night at 12 
o'clock. Leaving Fortress Monroe on Saturday at 10 in 
the morning, we proceeded at once to sea; but owing to 
fogs on Sunday night, our progress was very slow. On 

onday, the 13th, the weather cleared, with a heavy wind 
and a rough sea, which caused our vessele to labor very 
heavily, and some were obliged to cut loose from the ves- 
sels they were towing. Most of them, however, passed 
over the bar, and anchored inside the harbor about 12 
o’clock, noon, on the 15th, jast in time to eseape the severe 
gale of Monday night and Tuesday. 

The propeller City of New York ran on the bar at the 
entrance to the harbor, and owing to the severe weather 
and want of small beats, we could render he~ no assistance 
She was laden with stores and was lost. 

The General also says he had been led to believe that he 
would find experienced pilots at Hatteras, but had great 
difficalty in accomplishing his wish for want of proper ae- 
commodations. He adds that he would commenee that day 
to build a wharf for landing supplies. The men were 
cheerful and patient, and he would proceed with confidence. 





An accident occurred in an effort to relieve the steamer | 


‘New York, by which a boat was swamped, and the lives of 
Ool. Allen of the 9th New Jersey, his surgeon, and a mate 
of the boat were also lost. : 

After the arrival of the expedition at Hatteras, the ene- 
my made their appearance, on a reconnoitering expedition. 
Our boats gave chase, and drove them baek. The 
transports and vessels grounded will be got off by the aid of 
the tug boats. Only one, the New York, was lost, and no 
lives, the three above referred to excepted. 


Gen. Beauregard, it is said, has gone to take charge in 
Kentucky, leaving Gustavus W. Smith in command at Ma- 
nassas. 


Making Paper a Legal Tender.—The Evening Post rea- 
sons upon the matter very forcibly, as follows : 

“We believe the experience of the world does not show an 
example in which paper money, made a legal tender in pay- 
ment of debts, did not suffer a depreciation. One of the dis- 
astrous effects of this depreciatiation, is that it will lessen the 
amounts laid up inthe Savings Banks. It will take off from 
the little, hard earned accumulations of the poor, just so much 
as the depreciation of paper money will be. If the projectors 


of the paper money scheme, which finds favor at Washington, }- 


hope any different result from this, they hope ‘against all 
ex nee. 

t us trace the effects of this d spreciation upon the inter- 
ests of the laboring class and ns of small means. These 
people lodge in the Savings Banks, the little amounts which 
they are able, by frugality and forecast, to spare from their 
daily expenses. We do not care to be precisely accurate, but 
we may state the deposits in the Savings Banks of this city 
and Brooklyn, at some fifty millions of dollars. In frugal 
New England, they amount to 80 milions, and in all the free 
States we are safe in stating them at two hundred and fifty 
millions. 

Suppose this paper currency be made a legal tender, and 
the depreciation to amount to only five per cent. You wrest 
at one jerk, more than twelve millions of dollars from the 
accumulations of the poorer class. But this is putting the 
depreciation st a low estimate; let it be ten per cent.; and 
the poor lose twenty-five millions ; let it be—as who shall say 
it will not be, in process of time—forty per cent., and from 
the —— means = the go and helpless—small, in — to 
each depositor, though large in the aggregate—you deduct, 
by this a ‘method of extortion, one hundred millions—a 
frightful diminution of the means of an immense class of our 
population, and sure to carry distress and misery into thous- 
ands of our worthiest families. The depositor has no protec- 
tion, no remedy ; the interest on his deposit must be paid in 
the derreciated currency; or if he desires to withdraw the 
principal, it will be-offered him in paper of the same degen- 
erate value ; he asks for what, if the Government had not 
intermeddled, would have been his right, and gets perhaps 
two thirds of it. 


We hope it is not necessary to ask members of Congress 
whether they are willing to be pointed out hereafter as having 
voted for a scheme which says to the poor widow who asks 
for the five dollars due to her, that she shall receive what is 
worth but four, or perhaps not more than three—to say noth- 
ing of the danger of the currency sinking to a lower depth of 
depreciation. Whatever Congress may do, we take occasion 
to clear our own skirts of the responsibility, and, faithful to 
principles of finance which the Evening Post has maintained 
for more than a third of a cenjury, to enter a remonstrance 
against the course into which the madness of the times seems 
to be hurrying our legislators.” 


Secretary Stanton is reported to have said that the army 
must now earn its living. This is what the soldiers have long 
desired to do! 





 Fanaily BHliscellanp. 


ABOUT THE FIRE. 


When Summer's roseate couch is stript, 
And Autumn's frost our garner fills, 
And Winter lifts his hoary head 
Above the bare-browed northern hills : 


When gables.quaint and sloping eaves 
Are hung with ornaments of ice, 

And window panes traced o’er and o’er 
With tree, and flower, and strange device ; 


When lane and paddock, for awhile 
Are with virgin snow, 

And truant feet betray themselves 
When from the beaten path they go ; 


How pleasant ’tis to draw one’s chair 
About the fire, as night desoends ; 

And cosy con some favorite e, : 
Or join in chat with genial friends. 


To quaff the social cup of tea, 
And talk about the olden time, 

Ere ave had known the cares of men, 
Or joy of putting thoughts in rhyme. 


Ere we had joined the field of fight, 
To battle for our daily bread, 

Or learned how oft fair truth is crushed 
Beneath the money seeker’s tread. 


The table cleared, the candles trimmed, 
And wife's accustomed corner ta’en, 
From joke to anecdote we slip— 
From gay to grave, from land to main. 


We wander ‘neath a burning sun 
With Bruce, or Park, or Livingstone ; 
With Ross or hapless Franklin, track 
The ice wastes of the frigid zone. 


A pause; Song now becomes the theme, ° 
e dwell on Milton’s sacred lay, 
Seek Shelley in his mystic fight, ° 


Or Keats, who died while yet the bay 


His brow had won was being wove; 
Then list while Tennyson doth fling 
Rare notes upon the wind, and then 
Take freshening drafts from Browning's spring. 


Thus lured by pleasantries, Old Time 
Glides swiftly on ; at length we start 
To find how late it is—shake hands, 
And grieve that we're compelled to part. 


Then, while ye sing to verdant Spring, 

Of Summer with her birds and flowerse— 
And Autumn's fruitage—add a strain 

To Winter, for his social hours. 


+ rt 
TRE TAREE STAGES or PIETY. . 
{Translated from the Persian.] 


Rabia, sick upon her bed, 

By two saints was visited, 

Holy Malik, Hassan wise,— 

Men of mark in Moslem eyes. 
Hassan says, ‘‘ Whose prayer is pure 
Will God's chastisements endure.’’ 
Malik, from a deeper sense 

Uttered his experience : 

* ** He who loves his Master's choice 
Will in chastisement rejoice:” 
Rabia saw some selfish will 
In their maxims lingering still, 

* And replied. ‘‘O men of grace ! 
He who sees his Master's face, 
Will not in his prayer recall 
That he is chastised at all.’’ 


Wa ed te 


For the Principia. 
ROMANCE OF A BASHFUL YOUNG MAN. 


Our novelists and magazine writers have completely used 
up every variety of manly beauty, from the dark, eagle eye, 
and jetty locks, to the dreamy blue orbs, golden tresses, and 
poetic brow ; so that nothing remains for us but to draw at 
random from the mass of humanity, for material wherewith to 
weave our little romance. Therefore, kind maiden, if our 
humble hero shall prove too prosaic a character for your livli- 
er fancy, you must give him the mitten—as you certainly 
would have done had you seen him at the time our story opens. 

Ethan Allen Brown, a namesake of him of Revolutionary 
memory, made his debut into the ‘‘society’’ of B——, State of 
Connecticut, in the Spring of 1S—. Ethan had come down 
for the purpose of making his temporary residence at the old 
farm house of his uncle, John Peters. He was expected to 
‘help” on the farm, to drive the plow, lend a hand in “ hayin’ 
time,” and perhaps remain through the autumnal harvesting. 
Ah, little did he dream, poor, innocent Ethan, of all that 
awaited him in B—, of the furroughs to be ploughed in his 
heart—of the rakings, and pitchings, and tossings there! And 
who would tel! what kind of a harvest he should reap? Bat 
of the future he was happily ignorant. 








—- —- —_ - 
Our hero had but just arrived at the of “sweet six- 

teen”—an age which, however beautif i poetical it may 

be for a girl, is a most unfortunate ©. , .s regards grace 


and elegance, in the development of » uihs of the opposite 
sex. Ethan was small, freckled, and cunburnt, with large 
hands and feet, light bair, dark eyes, and irregular features. 
Moreover he was an exceedingly bashful youth, who blashed 
to his hair on meeting a girl, and who trembled, and whose 
tongue clove to the roof of his mouth, when addressed. He 
was never known to talk, excepting with his uncle and the 
hired men on farm matters, and with the boys, about fishing- 
tackle and horses. Indeed, he was, to all appearances, just 
such a boy as you might see around any country farm, and 
with whom you would be-very little impressed.’ Such 
subject had cruel Cupid marked for his victim. 

May Carrol was a joyous litile maiden of scarce fifteen 
summers. Child and woman whimsically combined ; inno- 
cent, artless, playful, yet possessing withal a quiet, unaffect- 
ed dignity and thoughtfulness—a combination no less 
puzzling than witching. In form petite, yet plump and full; 
face reminding one of the song .of the “Nutte Brown 
Mayde ;” round it was, with a rich, healthy tint, and rosy 
cheeks ; clear, dark blue eyes, and dark brown, wavy hair. 
There you have her—our Prima Donna, who all uncon- 
sciously, all unwittingly, takes by storm, the poor, unso- 
phisticated heart of our unpromising Ethan. 

A strange, mysterious thing is human nature, and what 
trifling circumstances will sometimes serve to unlock its 
hidden chambers, and reveal things hitherto unsuspected ! 
Poor Ethan! The very first time he met May Carrol a 
strange flutter was perceptible, down in the region where 
he concluded his heart was situated ; his face flushed a 
deeper crimson ; he found it still more difficult to speak. 
For the first time, he became aware of the fact that he was 
a remarkably awkward, clumsy object. His hands and 
feet were large and coarse, and very much in the way. 
What could he do with them? His face, too, he would 
gladly have hidden, but that he could.not remove his eyes 
from May. What all this meant, our hero was not philos- 
opher enough to enquire ; he only felt an impulse to be in 
her presence ; felt quité unsatisfied when absent from her; 
yet, experience taught him, not quite comfortable when 
with her. Of all this our little May was profoundly igno- - 
rant. She only knew that Ethan was a boy who lived up 
to Mr. John Peters’, that he frequently came to her father’s 
of errands, was becoming very intimate with her brother 
Will, and was a plain, quiet, bashful boy. So, quite un- 
mindful of his presence, she kept on the even tenor of her 
way ; singing, sweeping, wiping dishes, amusing baby, as- 
sisting Katie in her lessons, or repairing Will’s kite. Ever 
kind, and gentle, and cheerful ; forgetful of self, thoughtful 
of others ; thus impressing deeper and deeper her image 
upon the plastic heart so ready to receive it. 

So weeks passed. Ethan scarcely spoke to May, though 
there was enough in his heart, had he been possessed of 
grace of manner, and power of expression, to have made 
him quite eloquent. At last came a change, and a sad one 
for Ethan. May’s city cousin, Charlie Morton, suddenly 
made his advent in the quiet little nook of B—, having come 
down to spend the summer months on bis uncle’s farm. It 
was a clear, rosy morning that Ethan, in shirt-sleeves and 
cowhide boots, was driving the cows to pasture, when all 
at once he was roused from his meditations by the tramp 
of horse’s feet, and the sound of 'gay voices and laughter. 
Looking up, his heart gave one bound, as he beheld May 
Carrol approaching on her favorite pony, her face radiant 
and glowing with pleasure ; but it immediately sunk within 
him at the sight of a tall, handsome young gentleman, of 
about twenty, galloping by her side. The two were chat- 
ting gayly, and in a moment had passed, leaving our poor 
Ethan with a sensation quite similar to that which he would 
have experienced, had he received a stunning blow on the 
head. From that time forth, Ethan was almost daily tor- 
tured by seeing the fine, graceful, dark eyed youth, riding, 
rambling, and ftolicing with his May—the priceless treas- 
ure which, quite unconsciously, he had, in his heart of 
hearts, called his own 

Oftimes a quiet, undemonstrative being, who lives quite 
within himself, and never seems to say or do anything very 
striking, is far deeper in thought and feeling than a 
sprightly, active, winning one, who takes every body by 
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storm, and possesses himself of their hearts as his undispv. 
ted right. To some souls the body is as an ircn prison, 
shutting them in ; they cannot reveal themselves to others - 
they must think and feel alone, quite nnknown to those 
around them, by whom they are deemed very plain, and 
awkward, and uninteresting. Of that class was our as yet 
undeveloped Ethan. Another class there is whose life is 
action ; who live out all they are, and who are always 
understood and loved. Of that class was Charlie Morton. 
Charlie had been in love with a dozen girls, and had been 
loved by them in return; and was now quite as delighted 
with his sweet, innocent cousin May, as if he had never 
seen ® girl before. And May, of ‘course, was quite de- 
lighted with cousin Charlie, he was sd kind, and so funny, 
and so handsome! She had never had such a good time 
before ! 

Under these trying circumstances, our friend Ethan felt 
that he should bestir himself—that something must be done. 
But what? He could not go up to her and talk and laugh 
as Charlie did ; he would sooner face the cannon’s mouth. 
At last he hit upon an expedient, and May was astonished 
at being besieged with fine peaches, and plums, and pears, 
from the farm of Mr. Peters. She was a gentle-hearted 
girl, and received her youthful lover’s shy advances with 
quiet smiles and “thank you's.” But cousin Charlie did 
make so much fun about him. It was “too bad,” and yet 
she could not help laughing ! 

So the Summer months flew away, and Charlie returned 
to the city, joyous in the prospect of coming fun and fiirta- 
tions, leaving May to think how lonely she should be with- 
out him, and what a comfort his letters would be to her. 
Ethan too was summoned home. Poor Ethan! The sum- 
mer had opened a new era in his life. Could he leave with 
no word to May? He spent a whole night, and wasted 
several sheets of paper, before he succeeded in penning the 
following epistle : 

“Dear May: 

I must-call you so, just this once. I love you. I could 
not go away without telling you so. I don’t suppose you 
think anything of.me, but anyway won’t you write me a 
few lines ? You can send it when Will writes. I know I 
aint handsome nor funy like Charlie Morton, but I love 
you better fhan he ever can. O, May, de try to love me. 

fp Yours, Forever, 
Eruan Brown.” 

May had a heartier laugh over the crude note than she 
would have done had she known aught of the feeling which 
prompted it; and then she tied it up in her bundle of 
“ miscellaneous letters,” saying laughingly as she did so; 
“Well, if I should be an old maid, it wouldn’t be because I 
hadn’t had ‘an offer.’ ” L. @. 

[To be continued. | 


BEAUTY. 

Hearing a young lady highly praised for her beauty. 
Gotthold asked: What kind of beauty do you mean? 
Merely that of the body, or that, also, of the mind? I see 
well that you have been looking no further than the sign 
which nature displays outside the house, but have never 
asked for the host who dwells within. Beauty is an excel- 
lent gift of God, nor has the pen of the Holy Spirit forgot- 
ten to speak its praise, but it is virtuous and godly beauty 
alone which Scripture honors, expressly declaring, on the 
other hand, “that a fair woman, which is without discre- 
tion, is as a jewel of gold in a swine’s snout.” (Prov. 
xi: 22.) Many a pretty girl is like the flower called the 
imperial crown, which is admired, no doubt, for its showy 
appearance, but despised for its unpleasantodor. Were her 
mind as free from pride, selfishness, luxury, and levity, as her 
eountenance from spots and wrinkles, and could she govern 
her inward inclinations as she does her external carriage, 
she would have none to match her. But who loves the cater- 
pillar and such insects, however showy their appearance, 
and bright and variegated the colors that adorn them, see- 
ing they injure and defile the trees and plants on which they 
settle? What the better is an apple for its rosy skin, if the 
maggot have penetrated and devoured its heart? What 
care I for the beautiful brown nut, if it be worm-eaten, and 
fill the’mouth with corruption? Evenso, external beauty of 
person deserves no praise, ualess matched with the inward 
beauty of virtue and holiness. It is therefore, far 
better to acquire beauty than to be born with it. The best 
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kind is that which does not wither at the touch of fever, like 
a flower, but lasts and endures on a bed of sickness, in old 
age, and even at death. 

My God! my beauty exists only in the sunshine of thy 
grace. Without light, nothing is beautiful ; and, unless ir- 
radiated by thy goodness, every object is ugly and hideous. 
Lord Jesus! thou fairest of the sons of men, shed on my 
poor soul the beams of thy love; that is all the beauty I 
desire. 


eae 
“NOBUDY CARES FOR ME.” 


A few years ago, a kind missionary was walking along 
one of the crowded streets of New York city. He was a 
tender-hearted man, easily moved by distress. Especially 
did he love children, and to see them in tears touched a very 
sensitive chord in his soul. As he passed along the street, 
thinking of those precious words of Jesus, “Suffer the little 
children to come unto me,” his eye chanced to yest upon a 
little boy who seemed to bein great trouble. The little 
fellow’s face was disfigured with dirt, his clothes were old 
and ragged, and his whole appearance repulsive,—but he 
was ip trouble, and that was enough to awaken the mission- 
ary’s sympathy. 

“ What is the matter, my boy ?” and akind hand was laid 
on his head. A few broken sobs were the only answer, 
and large tear-drops fell faster through the blue, pinched 
hands. ; 

“ Where is your home, and who cares for your wants ?” 
said the good man, who had become deeply interested in 
the seeming grief. 

“T have no home,—nobody cares for me /” he said, with 
such a touching look of loneliness and almost despair, as 
filled the missionary’s eyes with tears. 

And no wonder that he wept. That look seemed to say, | 
“T am all alone. I have nobody to speak a kind word to 
me,—nobody to love me. I have no home to go to, when | 
tired or sick, no mother to greet me with a loving smile, 
no kind father, no brother, no sister. I am aLL ALonr.” 

Alone! Yes, alone in a crowded city! Splendid car- | 
riages, freighted with wealth and fashion rolled rapidly by ; 
millionaires and rich bankers walked the thronged pave- 
ments ; marble palaces reared their costly walls; gayly- 
dressed groups, brilliant with beauty and mirth, hurried 
along: but what cared they for the poor “beggar boy ?” 

“But I care for you,—I love you,” said the missionary, 
and then he spoke to him many kind and consoling words. 
He told him of God, who would be a father to him; of Jesus 
who died to make him happy ; and of the glorious promises 
of the Bible to the poor and lonely who trust in God. He 
told him that he would take him to a mission school, where 
some kind Christian friends would give him a home. 

And how happy was that aching hearf! A healing 
balm had been poured into the wounds,—somebody cared 
for him, somebody loved him. 

Precious, very precious to that neglected and loncly lit- 
tle one, will be a few kind words of sympathy. Speak 
kindly, then, to the children of poverty and sorrow. 

8. J. W. 

Westrorp, Conn. — Well Spring. 

———-—- > —=e- op 
ASTRONOMICAL. 

M. Le Verrier has lately written a letter to Marshal 
Vaillant on the present theories of the Solar svstem. He 
concludes that there are three rings of matter revolving 
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second near the earth, iacluding metoric stones and shoot- } 
ing stars ; and the third between Mars and Jupiter, consist- 
of small planets. The ring of asteroids between the sun 
and Mercury has a total mass about equal to that of Mercu- 
ry. The ring which ‘supplies our aerolites and shooting 
stars has a total mass of not more than a tenth part'of that of 
the earth. The total mass of the small planets between 
Mars and Jupiter is greater than one-third that of the earth, 
M. Pierre Beron claims and supports his claims, by pub- 
lished works, that he discovered prior to M. Le Verrier, the 
existence of the three rings of asteroids in the solar system. 
~~ —->r—  -~< - 

Deal gently with those who stray. Draw them back by 
love and-persuasion. A kiss is worth a thousand kicks. A! 
kind word is more valuable to the lost than a mine of gold. | 
Think of this and be on your guard, ye wha would chase | 
to the grave an erring brother. 








Lopping off the branches of sin ie labor in vain, and al. 
ways to be renewed ; there is no way but laying the axe at 
the root 


Better the world should know you as a sinner, than God 
know you as a hypocrite. 


A “good one” is told of a Quaker volunteer, who was in 
a Virginia skirmish. Coming in pretty close quarters with 
a rebel; he remarked,“Friend,it’s unfortunate, but thee stands 
just where I’m going to shoot,” and blazing away, down 
came Mr. Secesh. 


Some people will never learn anything; for this reason, 
because they understand everything too soon. 





THE NATIONALITIES. 

“ Their origin, elements, mission, responsibilities, duties and 
destinies.”,— A Discourse By Wau. GoopELL (Publisbed in the Princi- 
pia of Dec. 7) is now on sale in Tracfform at our office, in paok- 
ages only,—as follows : 


By men, postage prepaid, | Delivered at the Office. 
by u 


5 copies Jor 15 cts, | 5 copies for 12 cts, 
10 sé rd 24 “ 10 sé “ 20 “ 
20 “ “ 40 “ 4 20 se “ 32 6 


a@ No orders answered for less than 5 copies by mail, and te 
one address, in packages as above, to economize the postage. 





The Salvation of our country secured by Emancipation. : 

A Discourse by Rev. Geo. B. Cheever, D. D., from Esther 4; 14, 

Paice 3 cents single, or 2 cents per copy for packages of 25, 50, 
or 100 copies. 

PostaGE, which must be pre-paid, one cent per copy. Letters 
to be dina and to enclose 1 cent for letter carrier. 


GOD’S way OF CRUSHING THE REBELLION. 


A sermon by Rev. Geo. B. Cheever, D.D., preached in the Church 
of the Puritans, Sept. 29, 1861, from Isaiah 58, 6. 

‘Ts not this the fast that Ihave chosen? to loose the bands of 
wickedness, and to let the conrenet go free, and that ye break 
every yoke?” 

A limited supply of this able discourse, in tract form, in our 
hands. Those who wish for copies should send soon. 

Price 3 cents each. Postace.—One cent will cover either ene, 
two or three copies. One cent is paid by us to the letter carrier 
here, for each letter we receive, and for this an additional cent 
should be enclosed. 





THE GUILT OF SLAVERY AND THE CRIME OF 
SLAVEHOULDING, 
Demonstrated from the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures. By Rev. 
George B. Cheever, D. D., Pastor of the Church of the Puritans. 
For Sale at the Office of the Principia, 339 Pearl Street, New- 
York. Price $1. Postage 23 cents. 





WRITINGS OF WILLIAM GOODELL 
For-sale at the office of the Principia: For Casn Our. 


DEMOCRACY of CHRISTIANITY, 2 Vols.,$1 50.......... Postage 32 cts. 
SLAVERY AND ANTI-SLAVERY (History of) 1 Vol.,$1 00 Postage 32c. 
AMERICAN SLAVE CODE, 1 Vol., $0 50...........+++++.. Postage 16¢. 
OUR NATIONAL CHARTERS. 
FOR THE MILLIONS, INCLUDING 


1. The Federal Constitution of 1787-9. 

II. The Articles of Confederation, 1778. 

Ul. The Declaration of Independence, 1776. 

IV. The Articles of Association, 1774. 

With notes showing their bearing on slavery, and the relative 
powers of the State and National Governments. Also a sum- 
mary of Legal Rules of Inierpretation and Legal opinions, 
collected from the highest authorities, is fixed to the Constita- 
tion. AN APPENDIX contains extracts from State Constitutions, 
and Bills of Rights—Ordinance of 1787, excluding slavery from the 
Northwest Territory ; ; also,sentiments ‘of the Revolutionary fathers, 
&e. 


Prices of ** Our National Charters.” 











By mail, a epaid, bythe | Delivered at the Office; or sent 
lisher, by private conveyance, or ex- 
Single iin piedee oe 15 cents. press, as ordered, at ‘the ex- 
For 4 éopies siviatiai 50“ pense of the purchaser. 
re 1.00 
12“ 1.30 Single copy’ ...... 12 cents. 
| hae 2.00 For 4 copies ...... _ 
— Sn ey 3.00 9 mm Sede _ = 
In packages of more than 20 BB i te eas cus 1.00 
or 30 copies it is generally cheap- A ai ere 1.50 
er to send by Express, (where it a.  ‘ebteds 2.00 
can be done) than by Mail. But daniel ESS 3.00 
this may depend on the distance ER Oe AN 6.00 
and directness of the route, and 
may be ascertained by experi- 
ment, or by inquiry at the near- 
est Expreas depot. 


For sale by Witi1amM Goopet, or M. B. Winniams, Office of the 
Principia, 339 Pearl Street, New York. TeRMs, Casn, always in 
advance. 

N.B. All postages on Books, Pamphlets, and Tracts, mnst be paid 
at our Post-Office in advance, so that we cannot answer orders, 
as above, without having received the postage money, as wellas the 
price of the publication: 

ea- We have no books, pamplilets, or tracts for sale, except 
those advertised, above, and it is not convenient for us to receive 
orders for any ¢ othe rs. 
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